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PART 1 


Authority and Personality 


EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


ESPECT FOR authority has long been de- 
R clining. The traditional authority of 
the church, of the Scripture, of gov- 
ernment, of law, of ideals is on the wane, as 
most observers testify. We find evidences 
of this situation in the class-room and the 
law courts, on the stage, in the movies, in 
he novel and the daily press. On the other 
hand, there seems to be a great increase in 
the power and prestige of other authority. 
Fascist, Nazi, and other totalitarian the- 
ories rest on the presupposition of the su- 
xreme authority of the state over all the 
freedoms of the individual—over his con- 
uct, his property, his religion, his con- 
science, and his very thoughts. Some go 
so far as to fear such authority in the New 
Deal! Yet this seeming rise of authority is 
only another symptom of its decline. Au- 
thoritarian movements are usually not so 
much due to a new respect for authority as 
to the forcible assumption of authority by 
groups who fear the effects of the increase 
of freedom. In fact, the Nazi movement in 
Germany was preceded by a period in which 
the press was full of lamentations about 
“the collapse of parliamentary government” 
(der Untergang des Parlamentarismus). 
Authority stepped in because authority was 
no longer trusted. 

Especially is this true in the field of re- 
ligion. The liberal movement of the nine- 
teenth century had emancipated most edu- 
cated Protestants from bondage to the au- 
thority of tradition, but had not taught the 
majority how to use liberal methods in ar- 


riving at constructive beliefs. It would be 
foolish to say that liberalism was merely 
weak and unsettling and had made no posi- 
tive contributions. Liberals had interpreted 
the immanence of God in Nature, the recon- 
ciliation of science (especially of evolution- 
ary biology) and religion, the spiritual and 
developmental as opposed to the literal view 
of Scripture, and the social applications of 
the Christian message. But it was contrary 
to the liberal spirit to set down a specific 
and final code of “thou shalts” and “thou 
shalt nots.” Liberalism was not “a judge 
or a divider” over men, but a living spirit, 
an independent conscience. 

The average man was confused and terri- 
fied by the call to be liberal. He asked, 
“What shall I believe? What shall I do?” 
The authoritarian could tell him the answers 
in definite terms. The liberal could only 
ask him to think, test, and decide for him- 
self. The average man could grasp what 
“they of old time” had said, as standardized 
by “their” authoritative interpreters, a Lu- 
ther or a Calvin or a Council of Trent. He 
could not grasp the concrete meaning of the 
spiritual and generalized teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount which liberals have 
preferred fo the more definite and authori- 
tarian aspects of Pauline theology. No 
church, for example, has ever thought of 
applying Jesus’ definition of adultery as its 
legal maxim; his “liberal” statement has 
been neglected in the interest of more 
authoritarian sayings. 
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There is little doubt that man craves au- 
thority ; else how could the Roman Catholic 
Church endure? There is as little doubt 
that man rebels against authority ; else why 
have there been so many reformations and 
revolutions in history? 

Four great epochs of revolt against au- 
thority have occurred in occidental history: 
the periods of the Sophists, the Renaissance, 
the French Revolution, and the twentieth 
century. In our times, the revolt assumed 
first the form of a rebellion of the reckless 
individual in the flaming twenties after War 
I, and then that of the artificial authority 
of totalitarianism, spurred on by the Great 
Depression. Men revolted against the 
“Thou shalt” and the “Thus saith the Lord” 
of the Old Testament; but where liberals 
invited them to “prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good” (1 Thess. 5:21) or to 
“try the spirits whether they are of God” 
(1 Jn. 4:1), or t “be ready always to give 
an answer to ev... man that asketh you a 
reason of tie hope that is in you” (1 Pe. 
3:15), our seneration revolted even more 
violently a ,ainst the call to spiritual ma- 
turity .han to spiritual submission. Hu- 
manity was not ready. Man’s million years 
of paleolithic past still fettered him and he 
dared not be a spirit. He called for au- 
thority—and he received Mussolini and 
Hitler. He also received, on a very dif- 
ferent level, the movement that we call 
neo-orthodoxy. But neo-orthodoxy, a cur- 
rent of thought among the learned few, af- 
fected dozens where the totalitarian state af- 
fected hundreds of thousands. Authority 
is at work in a world that rejects authority, 
yet needs it, but does not know what kind 
of authority it needs. 


I 


What, exactly, does the word authority 
mean? It seems to be taken popularly to 
denote a power opposed to the rights of 
personality, a power that compels a person 
to carry out a given line of action whether 
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he wishes to or not, and whether he per- 
sonally approves it or not. Authority is that 
to which one must submit, or at least that 
which exacts our submission. 

This unpleasant and tyrannical aspect, 
however, is not to be found in the original 
meaning of the word. The English “au- 
thority” comes from the Latin auctoritas, 
which in turn derives from auctor, an 
author. 
Dictionary (of C. T. Lewis), as the first 
meaning of auctor, “a promoter, producer.” 
What could be more twentieth century 
American? The noun auctor goes back to 
the verb augeo, to increase. The authority 
is promoter, profiteer! The Latin root is 
AUG, which appears in augment, auction, 
auxiliary, and August; German auch and 
English “else” represent this root. Ety- 
mologically, therefore, authority is not op- 
posed to personality ; rather, it is productive 
personality, a producer that adds somehow 
to the meaning and values of life. 

If authority is the enlargement of life, why 
is it viewed as the enemy of life? The an- 
swer is simple. Authority is power and 
power corrupts. There are few men who 
are able to use power wisely, without abus- 
ing it. Power—scientific knowledge, ec- 
clesiastical position, political leadership, 
wealth—subjects a man to internal and ex- 
ternal pressures and temptations. The au- 
thority, the “promoter and producer,” is 
often equipped with every power except the 
power of a loyal will wisely devoted to the 
highest values. “He that ruleth his spirit is 
greater than he that taketh a city.” All 
power is worthy and admirable in itself; but 
all power, except spiritual power, is danger- 
ous. The creative auctor may easily be- 
come the tyrannical author of despotic rule 
and ruin. 


Authority, we see, rests on power—on 
“augment.” It is a social concept. Its 
essence is summarized in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary as “power or right to enforce obedi- 
ence.” It might be more exact to read: 
“Physical power to compel or spiritual pow- 


It is amusing to find in the Latin . — 
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er to persuade.” Thus, the authority of the 
State is both physical and spiritual. Its 
police power is physical, but love of coun- 
Wtry, loyalty, and democracy are spiritual 
spowers. The problem of authority arises 
+ partly from the relation of the physical to 
the spiritual, and partly from the aspects of 
® the spirit to which it appeals. 

Eisler, more reflective than most diction- 
aries, remarks that “every authority must 
be grounded in reason, if it is not to be a 
% merely external authority which is followed 
blindly.” J. V. Bartlet, in the article, 
“Apostle,” in the Britannica, tells us that 
originally “the authority attaching to the 
apostles was essentially spiritual,” but that 
finally it came to be considered as absolute— 
which seems to mean that it is subject to 
no spiritual criticism, even though no phy- 
sical violence be used to support it. 

As a purely legal concept, authority means 
what the Catholic Encyclopedia Dictionary 
says: “The moral right to direct the conduct 
of others.” Problems, of course, arise in 
determining just when that moral right ac- 
tually exists, and in making sure that its 
exercise remains moral. As an ecclesiastical 
}concept, authority may refer to the power 
and right of an infallible church or an in- 
Wiallible Bible; theologically, it may denote 
an infallible creed (Wenley, in Baldwin). 

The term authority is also used in logic 
and epistemology as the name of a possible 
criterion of truth. It may have the highly 
diluted sense that W. P. Montague gives it 
in his Ways of Knowing, where he calls it 
any belief based on the testimony of our 
fellows (see p. 39); or it may have the 
more full-bodied and exact sense given to 
it by A. Cornelius Benjamin in Runes’s 
Dictionary of Philosophy. He defines au- 
thoritarianism as “that theory of knowledge 
which maintains that the truth of any propo- 
sition is determined by its having been as- 
serted by a certain esteemed individual or 
group of individuals.” 

In the concept of authority it is evident 
that we have a wealth of varied meanings 
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and applications, which reflect human prob- 
lems in the struggle toward truth and order. 


II 


Let us now return to the central problem 
which engages us, namely, the problem of 
the relations of authority to personality. An 
authority is always a person, or a group of 
persons. Authority in the abstract does not 
exist; concretely authority is always exer- 
cised through persons. It is an assertion 
of the power and rights of personality. “The 
principle of authority,” says Hoffding in his 
Philosophy of Religion (p. 279), “is subor- 
dinate to the principle of personality.” In 
short, one person or group has no authority 
to command another person or group unless 
both the commander and the commanded 
respect personality. 

Exactly what is involved in respect for 
personality? By respect, as used here, is 
not meant approval, although in some con- 
texts it denotes even deferential approval. 
To respect persons is not to admire them 
or to endorse them as good. What, then, 
does it mean? Webster and Oxford both 
fail to give satisfactory light on its broad 
ethical meaning. Perhaps the simplest def- 
inition of respect for a person is: Acknowl- 
edgment of his rights and of his value, 
whether intrinsic or potential. Thus, even a 
bad man merits respect as having rights and 
as potentially good. There are at least three 
factors in respect as defined: (1) respect for 
all persons, (2) respect for reason, and (3) 
respect for facts. 


First, let us examine respect for all per- 
sons. It is absurd to avow respect for 
personality unless this respect is extended 
to all persons. Respect for some at the 
cost of others is not respect for personality, 
but respect for that which differentiates one 
person from another. Thus, when we re- 
spect only excellence and achievement, we 
withhold respect from the underprivileged 
and the average. A person is any conscious 
self capable of judging his joys and sor- 
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rows by ideal standards or norms. An in- 
fant person is not capable of such judgment 
in the state of infancy; but still he is a 
person because he is capable of developing 
the power to judge his values by his norms. 
It is a repudiation of the ideal of personality 
to assert that one race, or one economic 
group, or one cultural group exemplifies 
personality, while all others—Negroes, Jews, 
Japanese, laborers, the uneducated—are sub- 
personal and unworthy of respect. To hold 
such a view is to substitute race or power 
for personality. The test of personality is: 
Can this being feel and think? This is the 
principle of the universal brotherhood of 
man. It is the essence of Christianity ; and 
even St. Augustine in his most polemic 
mood would rather heal heretics than de- 
stroy ‘them—‘“not by contention, and strife, 
and persecutions, but by kindly consolation, 
by friendly exhortation, by quiet discussion” 
(Contra Ep. Fund., 1). Whatever indi- 
vidual differences psychology may discover, 
no group is to be treated as “slaves” by any 
group of “masters.” Every person has 
duties toward himself and toward all other 
persons: and every person has rights, which 
he ought to respect in all others as well as in 
himself. 

Secondly, respect for personality involves 
respect for reason. A person differs from 
a brute or from a natural process viewed 
impersonally in the fact that he can reason. 
Jane Taylor has spoken cynically and disre- 
spectfully of man as a rational being: 


Tho’ man a thinking being is defined, 
Few use the grand prerogative of mind; 
How few think justly, of the thinking few! 
How many never think—who think they do! 


The irrationality of personal and social life 
is even more conspicuous now than it was 
in Jane Taylor’s day. Yet it is a peculiar, 
but undeniable, fact that no one can judge 
himself to be irrational unless he is a rational 
being. A rational being is not one who is 
always rational; it is, rather, one who is 
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capable of developing rational powers and 
standards. To respect personality is, there- 
fore, to respect reason, whether or not the 
persons respected are actually reasonable in 
their behavior. We do not love man for 
what he is at any moment, but for what he 
may become. Every person is a promise, 
if not a fulfillment, of reason. 


The Kantian principle of moral autonomy 
is a classical expression of respect for rea- 
son. Autonomy does not mean the right 
to do as one pleases—to express one’s self, 
regardless of everything. Autonomy means 
a duty prior to all rights: the duty of 
respecting reason in one’s self and in oth- 


ers. From this follows the duty to appeal + 


first of all to methods of rational persuasion, 
in dealing with others, rather than to physi- 
cal violence or emotional ranting. Respect 
for reason is a democratic principle; the 
concentration camp for dissenters is undem- 
ocratic because it violates respect for per- 
sonality. 

The history of Christian thought has been 
by no means unambiguous in its devotion 
to respect for reason. In one of his worst 
moods, St. Augustine told Manichaeus that 
“I should not believe the gospel, did not 
the authority of the Catholic Church move 
me thereto” (Contra Ep. Fund., 5); and 
thus, despite his profound insight into per- 
sonality, he was one of the first to teach the 
subordination of personality (and of rea- 
son) to authority in the interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Luther rejected Augus- 
tine’s maxim only to substitute for it the 
more narrow authority of the gospel as ulti- 
mate. Augustine was a divided personal- 
ity—split between allegiance to authority 
and allegiance to personality. So too was 
Pascal. In the First Part of his Opuscules 
(V), Pascal, referring to “matters of fact,” 
says that “it is authority alone that can 
enlighten us. In theology . . . it suffices to 
have seen the sacred books, . . . because 
their principles are above Nature and rea- 
son.” Yet this same Pascal, in the Pensées, 
declares that “it is the consent of yourself 
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to yourself [rational consistency] and the 
constant voice of your reason, and not of 
others, which ought to make you believe” 
(ed. Brunschvicg, 260, p. 453). And he 
adds the searching question: “If antiquity 
was the rule of belief, were the ancients 
then without a rule?” Pascal thus con- 
cludes that there can be respect for author- 
ity only when the authority itself respects 
reason. 

As Hoffding rightly insists, in his great 
Philosophy of Religion, where “complete 
intellectual subordination to the Church is 
demanded, . . . we find an irreconcilable 
conflict between the principles of authority 
and of personality” (p. 280). Here is the 
fundamental point at issue between Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism, and again between 
liberalism and neo-orthodoxy. Is loyalty 
to traditional authority a higher principle 
than loyalty to personal reason? For rea- 
son, no matter how universal, must always 
be personal. 


Respect for personality, thirdly, involves 
respect for facts. Every person is an ex- 
perient; that is, his essence is experience. 
Experience consists of experienced facts. To 
respect a person, then, is to respect the 
facts; specifically, to respect his facts. This 


) does not mean that all facts are respectable, 


worthy, or admirable; it means, rather, that 
all facts have an indefeasible right as facts, 
and that no person can understand or be 
understood by other persons if he does not 
take facts seriously, and respect the facts 
reported in the experience of any person. 


This principle has wide application. There 
is a story often told about King Canute and 
the waves, as though the King by his royal 
authority tried to prevent the tide from ris- 
ing. Hume's version of the story in his 
History of England is more creditable to 
Canute. According to Hume, Canute’s 
courtiers flattered him with the idea that he 


could control the waves, and he commanded 
them to retire. 
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He feigned to sit some time in expectation of 
their submission; but when the sea still advanced 
towards him, he turned to his courtiers and 
remarked to them, that every creature in the uni- 
verse was feeble and impotent, and that power 
resided with one being alone, in whose hands were 
all the elements of nature; who could say to the 
ocean, “Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther”; 
and who could level with his nod the most tower- 
ing piles of human pride and ambition. 


Canute saw that respect for fact is greater 
than any earthly authority, and also that 
respect for fact means respect for Nature 
and Nature’s God. 


Respect for fact is a principle that com- 
mands us to know all that we can know 
about man’s nature,—his experience, its pos- 
sibilities, its limits. To respect personality 
is to respect it in the context of scientific and 
philosophical knowledge. Respect includes 
and requires understanding, or at least sin- 
cere effort to understand. 


Any pretended authority — ecclesiastical, 
political, or social—exceeds its bounds and 
destroys its own foundation in right when 
it violates personality ; that is, when it de- 
nies or restricts respect for all persons, 
respect for reason, and respect for fact. 


III 


To what extent is this principle of per- 
sonality as the root of authority a product of 
modern liberalism, based on the combined 
influence of Rousseau, the Kantian phi- 
losophy, and British utilitarianism, and to 
what extent is it rooted in the Christian tra- 
dition? Is it a modern outgrowth of the 
Reformation, or is it a New Testament 
teaching ? 

First of all, it must be granted that no- 
where among human beings, even among 
first century Christians, has the question of 
authority vs. personality, or of letter vs. 
spirit, been perfectly solved. Secondly, and 
in the same breath, it must also be granted 
that authority in some sense is necessary to 
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human society. Men must to some extent 
trust the auctores, the originators of knowl- 
edge, experiment, and insight. To acknowl- 
edge no authority except one’s self is to 
learn no language, to profit by no one’s 
experience but our own, and to reduce one’s 
self to the state of a barbarian, wholly igno- 
rant. The concept of authority is, therefore, 
in part the concept of our social interde- 
pendence and the consequent helplessness of 
the isolated individual, and in part, a recog- 
nition of the place of the expert, the spe- 
cialist, the leader. When the principle of 
authority serves. to supplement, instruct, 
and educate the individual, no reasonable 
objection can be raised to it. But when it 
serves to suppress and oppress the indi- 
vidual, and substitutes compulsion for edu- 
cation, then personality rebels and revolu- 
tion is on the way. Christianity has seemed 
to be at once the greatest advocate of free 
personality and the direct agent of oppres- 
sive authority in human history. Where 
does the New Testament stand? 

For one who is not a New Testament 
scholar to undertake an interpretation of 
the New Testament is venturesome indeed. 
However, every person must make his ven- 
ture in the face of authority. If he is 
wrong, he will be instructed and he should 
be willing to learn from instruction, if he 
is a rational person. The present effort at 
interpretation is plainly not that of an 
authority. Furthermore, it is not even 
assumed that the New Testament itself is 
an authority, at least not in numerous 
senses of the word. If an authority is that 
which can demand unquestioning and un- 
thinking obedience, the New Testament is 
not, and does not pretend to be such an 
authority. If an authority is that which 
governs by power and violence, rather than 
by rational persuasion, the New Testament 
is no authority (pace Armageddon). If 
authority means the rule of church dis- 
cipline and belief—a regula fidei—the New 
Testament has certainly at least been 
treated as authoritative in this sense. But 
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our present interest is not in any such 
external judgment on the New Testament 


literature. It is, rather, centered on the 
question: How do the New Testament 


writers view religious authority? What 
can or should command the allegiance of 
a person or of humanity? On _ what 
grounds can this command be made? 

At the outset of his ministry, immedi- 
ately following the baptism, Jesus is de- 
scribed as confronting this very problem. 
Satan appeals to the authority of physical 
miracles and to that of political messianic 
power; Jesus rejects their authority. Ac- 
cording to the record, he proposes as coun- 
ter-authority, “It is written.” Does Jesus 
then accept the letter of the Scripture as the 
ultimate ground of allegiance to God? In 
Matthew’s version of the Sermon on the 
Mount, Jesus seems to reassert this view in 
the words: “Till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled.” He who 
ascribes this saying to the editorial hand 
of a Jewish authoritarian must reckon with 
its appearance in Lk. 16:17. Is the Bible 
(that is, the Old Testament, which was the 
Bible of Jesus) the supreme, infallible 
supernatural authority by which every hu- 
man experience is to be tested? In Mk. 
7:7, Jesus is said to have quoted from 
Isaiah 29:19b (LXX) these words: “In 
vain do they worship me, teaching for doc- 
trines the commandments of men.” This 
might mean, Barth-wise, that all human 
utterances are corrupt and false, and that 
only God’s word is true doctrine. 

On the other hand, in Mt. 23:2-3 Jesus 
says, “The scribes and the Pharisees sit in 
Moses’ seat: all things therefore whatsoever 
they bid you observe, that observe and 
do.” Here the constituted ecclesiastical 
hierarchs are viewed (perhaps ironically) 
as authorities equal to Moses. Their human 
commandments are equivalent to the voice 
of God; they are not corrupted by original 
sin, although their conduct may be. In gen- 
eral, however, the gospels are not impressed 
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by the authority of the Jewish leaders. On 
the contrary, Jesus taught as one “having 
authority, and not as the scribes” (Mk. 
1:22, Mt. 7:29). 

The predominant positive teaching of the 
gospels, however, is not that the Old Testa- 
ment is the authority, or that the scribes are 
the authority, but rather that Jesus is him- 
self the authority. The Greek word for 
authority (exousia) is defined by Thayer 
in four very interesting ways. It means: 
(1) power of choice, (2) physical and 
mental power, (3) power of influence and 
of right, and (4) power of government. 
Thayer takes the second meaning here. 
Jesus is authority because he speaks with 
physical and mental power ; he is an auctor, 
an originator and producer ; he does not ap- 
peal to external authority, as do the scribes. 
His authority resides in his personality. 
“But I say unto you that in this place is one 
greater than the temple” (Mt. 12:6). “He 
that loveth father or mother more than me 
is not worthy of me” (Q, Mt. 10:37). The 
experiential ground of the authority of Jesus 
is stated in the famous, almost Johannine, 
passage of Q, in the words, “Neither doth 
any know the Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him” (Mt. 11:27). In John, the same idea 
recurs: “The only begotten Son, which is in 
the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
him” (Jn. 1:18). The authoritarian con- 
ception of the person of Jesus comes to 
typical expression in Mt. 28:18:—“All pow- 
er (exousia) is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth.” The locus classicus is Acts 4:12: 
“There is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be 
saved.” Is, then, the person of Jesus the 
final authority, and is knowledge of and 
belief in him the sole source of salvation? 
Must “he that disbelieveth” be condemned, 
as the spurious ending of Mark states (Mk. 
16:16)? Is the main thing to “hold the 
traditions” (2 Thess. 2:15) ? 

To leave the matter there would seriously 
misrepresent the New Testament. Jesus 
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does not demand allegiance solely on his 
own authority, and for no reason other than 
his word. When Simon Peter at Caesarea 
Philippi acknowledges Jesus to be the Christ, 
Jesus replies: “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father who is 
in heaven” (Mt. 16:17). This is almost 
equivalent to saying that Simon is blessed 
because he did not take the word of Jesus 
without the confirmation of Simon’s own 
direct religious experience. Similarly, Q 
reports that a blasphemy against the Son of 
Man (any man or Jesus in particular?) will 
be forgiven, but not blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit (Mt. 12:32). Jesus, then, 
seems to have taught that the authority of 
his personality is not self-sufficient and dog- 
matic, but derives from evidence furnished 
in experience by the Father and the Spirit. 
In fact, Jesus goes far in rejecting ordi- 
nary claims and criteria of authority. Q 
declares that “an evil and adulterous gen- 
eration seeketh after a sign” (Mt. 16:4) 
and agrees with Mark in declaring that 
“there shall no sign be given” (Mk. 8:12) ; 
Mt. adds: No sign “but the sign of Jonah” 
—which was preaching (cf. Q, Mt. 12:41). 
The apparent appeal of Jesus to Biblical 
authority as ultimate, which we have noted, 
is contrary to the moral criticism of the 
literal Old Testament commands that Jesus 
carries out in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and that Paul exercises against the Law. 
“The Son of Man is Lord even of the 
Sabbath” (Mk. 2:28). Whether the ref- 
erence is to humanity or to the Messiah, 
this passage is equally devastating in its 
effect on literal Biblical authority. It places 
personality above the authority of institu- 
tions—even of Biblical institutions. When 
Jesus, in Mt. 22:40, says that “on these two 
commandments the whole law hangeth, and 
the prophets,” he may be taken as assert- 
ing that the law and the prophets derive 
their authority from the experience of love 
—human and divine; love does not derive 
its authority from law or prophets. Mt., in 
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an editorial comment, says that the Golden 
Rule “is the law and the prophets” (Mt. 
7:12), and seems almost to base the law of 
love on the letter of Scripture. But even 
here, the wheat and the chaff of Scripture 
are tacitly separated in the interest of re- 
spect for personality—for all persons. 

To take another illustration, in the par- 
able of the sheep and the goats we read 
the immortal words: “Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these my brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto me” (Mt. 25:39). This 
parable undeniably exalts Jesus. But the 
criterion of his authority is not his dog- 
matic command; rather, the authority of 
Jesus is tested and verified in human serv- 
ice. 


It was stated previously that respect for 
personality involves respect for all persons, 
respect for reason, and respect for fact. 
We have shown at length that the authority 
of Jesus rests on an appeal to respect for 
all persons. Much more briefly let us indi- 
cate the appeal of the New Testament to 
reason and to fact. Jesus is quoted as say- 
ing: “First sit down and count the cost. 
. .. Sit down first and take counsel whether 
he is able. . . . Why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right? . . . Which of 
these three, thinkest thou, proved neighbor 
unto him that fell among the robbers?” (Lk. 
14:28, 31; 12:57; 10:36). An interesting 
confirmation of the appeal to reason in the 
New Testament would be found through a 
study of the uses of the Greek verb, doki- 
mazo, which means, originally, “to recog- 
nize as genuine after examination,” and is 
applied in the LXX especially to the test- 
ing of gold and silver. “Adjudge” or “eval- 
uate” would be good equivalents. “How 
is it,” asks Jesus, “that ye know not how 
to interpret (ou dokimazete) this time?” 
(Lk. 12:56). Paul uses the same verb when 
he says, “Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good” (1 Thess. 5:21); so in I 
John, “Prove the spirits, whether they are 
of God” (1 Jn. 4:1). It is not James, but 
Paul, who uses the same verb to say, “Let 
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each man prove his work” (Gal. 6:4; cf. 1 
Cor. 11:28 and 2 Cor. 13:5). Again, Paul 
uses it in Romans when he says, “Be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, 
that ye may prove (eis to dokimazein hu- 
mas) what is the good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God” (Ro. 12:2; cf. Phil. 
1:9, 10). In these and many other pas- 
sages, the authority of Jesus and his gos- 
pel is made to rest on a rational examina- 
tion of experience. 

Likewise, the appeal to fact is a common- 
place in the New Testament. The test of 
life is not obedience to authority, but actual 
results in life; “by their fruits.” The cri- 
terion of the teaching is: “If any man will- 
eth to do his will, he shall know” (Jn. 7:17). 
The classical appeal to fact is the ninth chap- 
ter of John, in which the blind man given 
sight has a good time ridiculing all authority 
other than the facts of experience. “Why, 
herein is the marvel, that ye know not 
whence he is, and yet he opened mine eyes” 
(Jn. 9:30). “Whether he is a sinner, [ 
know not: one thing I know, that, whereas I 
was blind, now I see.” Personal experience 
is the validation of all truth and all authority. 


IV 


The conflict between the authority of 
personality and authority that violates per- 
sonality took Jesus to the Cross as it had 
put the hemlock to the lips of Socrates. 
Until all persons respect themselves and 
others, there will continue to be conflict 
among persons, and among principles of 
authority. This conflict is the very essence 
of our war-torn world: totalitarian authority 
aggressive against the dignity of personality, 
conscientious objectors against the authority 
of government, Protestants against Catholic 
authority, Irish and Indians against British 
authority, the personal rights of labor and 
capital at stake in a struggle for power, 
prestige, and authority. 


In the presence of the titanic events of 
our day, the teacher, who relies only on 
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| the principle of personality—respect for all 


persons, for reason, and for fact—may feel 
helpless. Yet the mood of helplessness is 
unjustified and unrealistic, for the reason 
that it assumes the futility of personality. 
But all authority is personal. The auctor 
is a person. However violent or aggressive 
or dogmatic his power may be, every au- 
thority is the expression of personal charac- 
ter, personal conviction, personal power. 
There is no way of coping with the problem 
of irrational or violent authority if we for- 
get the personal nature of authority, good 
or bad, human or Satanic or divine. The 
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teacher is, in the end, the molder of author- 
ity because he is the molder of personality. 
He cannot by his instruction quell the dread 
symptoms of social disease, but he can do 
something greater. He can strike at the 
causes of social disease; he can build per- 
sonality by liberating it from ignorance, 
from bondage to impersonal and irrational 
powers, and from false and low ideals. Thus 
he will contribute to humanity’s advance 
from a conflict between authority and per- 
sonality to full realization of the authority 
of personality. 
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The Dilemma Regarding Jesus 


THOMAS S. KEPLER 


ESUS is the enigma of the centuries. 
What to make of him has been a 
problem to both the saint and the 

skeptic.” In these succinct words a con- 
temporary interpreter states the modern 
man’s dilemma regarding Jesus. Jesus is 
a mystery! If men have pondered the mys- 
tery of themselves, they have even more 
contemplated the mystery of Jesus. All 
men have revered him; yet not all have 
understood him thoroughly, and their con- 
clusions have been diverse. Certainly Jesus 
cannot be ignored by any thoughtful per- 
son; men must think about him, even 
though their final answers about who he 
qwas and what he was may end in query. 


MopERN INTERPRETATIONS OF JESUS 


Jesus is the central figure of our faith. 
Yet there is not just one set of beliefs 
which make up men’s ideas about him. 
Jesus has always been too great to be cor- 
ralled by a single set of beliefs. This diverse 
attitude in believing about Jesus is initially 
evident in the New Testament: The Epistle 
to the Hebrews sees Jesus as the central 
figure of the ideal sacrificial system; Reve- 
lation views Jesus as an apocalyptic figure 
who will lead the forces of right against 
those of an anti-christ at Armageddon; the 
Gospel of John interprets Jesus as the mys- 
tical figure who gives organic life to be- 
lievers; Paul interprets the risen crucified 
Christ whose spiritual body integrates 
believers in the Church; the Synoptic Gos- 
pels give their varied interpretations of the 
more historic segments relative to Jesus’ 
life. It is obvious that the first century 
interpreters were in a theological dilemma 
regarding Jesus, being certain of but one 
central fact: God had spoken an ultimate 
word in a historical act through Jesus 
Christ! 


Nineteen centuries after the writing of 
the interpretations of the New Testameat, 
modern critics find themselves at variance 
concerning Jesus. A roll call of contem- 
porary scholars reveals the following dif- 
ferent appreciations of Jesus. 


Emil Brunner: “The Person of this hu- 
man personality does not resemble a human 
being; here the humanity of Christ ceases ; 
indeed, this Person is not historically visible 
at all. He can be seen by faith alone. Only 
to the believing soul Christ says who He is. 
He remains completely concealed within his- 
tory. Where he discloses Himself history 
disappears, and the Kingdom of God has 
begun. And when He unveils Himself He 
is no longer an historical personality, but 
the Son of God who is from everlasting to 
everlasting.” 

Frederick C. Grant: “Was Jesus then 
only a prophet? It may be a hard saying, 
but after all ‘prophet’ is only one more his- 
torical category—and Jesus was unique. In 
fact, on Jewish lips ‘prophet’ was the high- 
est possible category, next to God himself. 
... It was a far more natural, more human 
and more religiously significant category 
than the purely imaginary one of Messiah, 
let alone that of ‘Son of Man’ or ‘Man from 
Heaven’ in the esoteric circles of the 
Apocalyptists.” 


Paul Elmer More: “However we inter- 
pret the personal claims attributed to Jesus, 
and whatever construction we put on the 
story of the Resurrection, one indisputable 
fact remains, that Christianity began with 
the belief in a superhuman founder .. . 
But in the main Christianity passed with 
the fourth Gospel into the wide stream of 
Greek thought, while bringing to that Tradi- 
tion its own vital contribution; henceforth 
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we have to study the mutual assimilation 
of the faith of Jesus with the Idealism of 
Plato . . . Christianity to become a world 
religion had to be translated into the uni- 
versal and more spiritual terms of Greek 
intuition.” 

Claude G. Montefiore: “I would venture 
to suggest that, through the Gospel mists 
and miracles, a character seems to emerge 
in many respects unlike that of any O. T. or 
Rabbinic hero, teacher, saint... (Yet) the 
more I study the religious and ethical teach- 
ing of the Rabbis and of Jesus, the more I 
realize that the originalities and peculiarities 
of the one are complementary to the orig- 
inalities and peculiarities of the other.” 

Joseph Klausner : “Jesus was not a Chris- 
tian but he became a Christian. . . . To the 
Jewish nation he can be neither God nor 
the Son of God. . . . Neither can he, to the 
Jewish nation, be the Messiah; the kingdom 
of heaven is not yet come. Neither can they 
regard him as a Prophet: he lacks the 
Prophet’s political perception the 
Prophet’s spirit of national consolation in 
the political-national sense. . . . Jesus is, 
for the Jewish nation, a great teacher of 
morality and an artist in parable.” 

Rudolf Otto: “Jesus belonged to a general 
class .. . He was an itinerant preacher, and 
indeed one of a class typical of Galilee .. . 
In particular he was an itinerant preacher 
of eschatology . . . His vocation as the 
‘latent Son of Man’ directed him only to 
Israel . . . He himself is charisma. The 
Messenger is not only preacher and an- 
nouncer of this kingdom, but is an integral 
part of the inbreaking miracle of the escha- 
tological order itself.” 

Rudolf Bultmann: “I do indeed think 
that we can now know almost nothing con- 
cerning the life and personality of Jesus, 
since the early Christian sources show no 
interest in either, are moreover fragmen- 
tary and often legendary . . . But if the 
gospel record is worthy of credence, it is at 
least clear that Jesus actually lived as a 
Jewish rabbi.” 
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Robert H. Lightfoot: “It seems, then, 
that the form of the earthly no less than 
the heavenly Christ is for the most part 
hidden from us. For all the inestimable 
value of the gospels, they yield us little 
more than a whisper of his voice; we trace 
in them but the outskirts of his ways. Only 
when we see him hereafter in his fulness 
shall we know him also as he was known on 
earth.” 

Clarence T. Craig: “The earliest message 
of the apostles was not that Jesus was a 
martyred rabbi who had left behind him a 
noble body of teaching. It was not that 
there had lived in Galilee an example whom 
all should follow. Their message was not 
biographical information about the Jesus 
whom some had known and loved. It was 
first of all good news from God. His Mes- 
siah, or Anointed One, had appeared in the 
person of this Jesus who had been cruci- 
fied. But God had vindicated him by rais- 
ing him from the dead, of which they were 
witnesses.” 

Charles H. Dodd: “The decisions at 
which He arrived, in their fundamental 
principles, hold good against all lapse of 
time. When moral and religious advance 
is made, it is not true to say that it anti- 
quates the teaching of Jesus; on the con- 
trary, it presents itself as a fresh unfolding 
of what Jesus meant . . . When we accept 
His way, then we come into a position in 
which we can begin to see the truth of God 
in our own experience as interpreted by 
what He said and what He was.” 

Martin Dibelius: “The Sermon on the 
Mount does not speak of human or worldly 
conditions. but only of God’s eternal will 
.... In spite of all differences between our 
time and the days of Jesus we must stand 
for and uphold this will of God if we believe 
in Christ as the Saviour . . . God does not 
reckon with decades but with centuries and 
with millenniums.” 

Dmitri Merejkowski: “He was consci- 
ous of possessing within Himself the power 
necessary to conquer death, and to conquer 
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it not only in Himself but in all mankind, 
in all people . . . Slaves will remember the 
eternal name of Christ: The Liberator.” 

While these are but twelve views, their 
diversity causes the average person to ask, 
“Tf these are the results of articulate schol- 
ars, how can the man without the keen 
tools of scholarship understand Jesus? How 
can he determine the value of Jesus for 
today ?” 


App_Ly CRITERIA OF TRUTH TO 
Jesus 


Until the last century men unhesitatingly 
believed the authoritative inerrant inter- 
pretations about Jesus as found in the New 
Testament writings. They believed all of 
them, yet. not quite understanding why, 
and never taking time to realize that books 
like II Peter, Revelation, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews were always in dispute 
before the Council of Carthage as to wheth- 
er their interpretations were worthy of can- 
onization. The twenty-seven books of the 
New Testament were accepted as authorita- 
tive for traditional believers because they 
were revealed books, recognized as such by 
the infallible Church or the infallible counci! 
or both, or because of the infallible way in 
which they were thought to have been writ- 
ten. The books most quickly ‘canonized’ 
by believers, and listed in all early canons, 
were those which spoke most richly to their 
religious experiences (like the four gos- 
pels and Paul’s letters). 


As modern man began to question the 
infallible value of the diverse interpretations 
of Jesus in the New Testament, he laid 
aside the infallible external authority (of 
the Church or council) as his criterion of 
religious truth. In its place he put two 
other criteria of truth, pragmatism and 
coherence. Where the pragmatic criterion 
of truth stressed experience as the final test 
of religious truth, coherence put reason as 
higher than experience in the attempt to 
find the truth about Jesus. Pragmatism 
asked, “Does Jesus’ way of religious-ethical 
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living work for me? Does it help to ad- 
just me to God, my fellowmen, and my- 
self?” Coherence inquired, “Is the ethical- 
religious pattern I discern in Jesus true 
to the nature of reality? Is there the possi- 
bility that a higher way of living might be 
possible ?” 

A decade ago when Canon Streeter, Ox- 
ford New Testament scholar, was in the 
United States he spent all of Good Friday 
in his hotel room fasting and reading 
Thomas a Kempis’ The Imitation of Christ. 
Whether we are New Testament scholars 
or average laity, we shall never be able to 
understand Jesus unless we are willing to 
imitate Jesus. Unless we try the ethical- 
religious ways of Christ in our daily ex- 
periences, Jesus will remain a stranger. It 
will matter little that he ever lived at all. 
However, as a person says to himself, “I 
shall follow Christ and see if his way works 
in my experiences,” he finds himself asking 
another question, “Which Christ? The 
mystical Christ of the Fourth Gospel? The 
apocalyptic Christ of Revelation? The 
risen Christ of Paul? The more realistic 
figure of the Gospel of Mark?” In asking 
these questions he is admitting that the co- 
herence test of truth transcends pragmatism, 
since reason is fashioning the particular 
Christ who works in his experience. 

It is necessary that the pragmatic test 
as applied to the Jesus of experience be ac- 
companied by the test of coherence, since 
an ‘incoherent Jesus’ can influence man’s 
religious experience. With three examples 
I illustrate what I mean: 


(1) There are many people today, asso- 
ciated with gospel temples and tabernacles, 
for whom the apocalyptic Christ of Revela- 
tion seems the figure. They are expecting 
Christ to come on the clouds any day to 
defeat beast 666 (now incarnate in Hitler) 
at Armageddon. An apocalyptic preacher 


recently said on the radio, “I shall be with 
you tomorrow on the air if by that time 
Christ has not come in the air.” This type 
of apocalypticism appeals to a despairing 
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populace (as it did in the first century) 
whose religious ideas in their naiveté need 
clarification by symbols. While this in- 
terpretation of Jesus works for these people 
in giving them courage, it cannot stand the 
rational test of a good religion: Any the- 
ology which lacks a note for bettering this 
world socially is immoral and irreligious. 
Any theology which views the destruction 
of this world by a sudden divine catastrophic 
act in history is scientifically as well as 
religiously incoherent. 

(2) Other patterns of people say that 
their experience of Christ is like that of 
Paul, and the ethical result in their lives 
makes me believe them. Yet too often (I 
fear) this desire to have Paul’s experience 
is founded on flimsy theological foundations. 
Some advocates of the Oxford Group Move- 
ment who ‘got Christ in their hearts’ around 
a country club fireplace might be examples. 
Paul’s experience of Christ, as described in 
his letters, was based upon tremendous 
theological foundations: it was interrelated 
to his concept of the crucified and risen 
Christ, his idea of the Church as the pneu- 
matic body of Christ, his concept of spiritual 
gifts in which agape was the true test of a 
believer, his understanding of man being 
raised by faith from the world of psyche to 
the world of pneuma, his definition of faith 
as having an intellectual basis (to believe), 
a psychological basis (to trust), and an 
ethical basis (to be filled with agape in one’s 
actions toward one’s fellowmen). 

The real problem in understanding Christ 
through Paul’s eyes is not just to experi- 
ence Christ, but rather to ask further, “Does 
this concept of ‘the Christ of experience’ 
stand the test of reason? Does it fit into 
reality coherently?” To make a personal 


confession, I stand very close in agreement 
with the general statement of the Edinburgh 
Conference of 1937 when its members con- 
firmed these Pauline concepts mentioned 
above as coherent with the nature of reality. 
Yet, we must keep remembering that to 
experience the Christ of Paul in a moment 
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of emotional ecstasy, without understanding 
the theological foundations necessary for 
the tremendous experience of Paul, is not 
the ultimate test of a Christian experience. 

(3) A third type of misunderstood Jesus 
is particularly common in popular preaching 
and in conferences for youth. I refer to 
the occasions where people are invited in 
this manner, “Let us now go out to follow 
Jesus and make the world the kingdom,” 
(referring to Jesus as chiefly a proclaimer 
of social ideals). The dilemma here is that 
Jesus never suggested that men make the 
world the kingdom; rather he taught that 
the kingdom is always about us in our midst, 
that God gives His kingdom to the obedient 
and the repentant, and that they live the 
kingdom in an ‘un-kingdom’ world. They 
live as ‘Christians in an unchristian so- 
ciety’ because they have related their lives 
by faith to the mercy of a majestic energy- 
giving God. 

I do not want to be misunderstood: A 
virile Christian will do all he can to eradi- 
cate social and political wrongs in society, 
but he does not do these things because he 
follows Jesus as a social idealist; he does 
them as a result of being obedient to God’s 
will. His normal relation to the agape of 
God drives him to practise agape in every 
life-situation. The early Christians did not 
believe in Jesus’ life and message as one 
related to a martyred rabbi or Galilean 
peasant who dreamed beautiful dreams about 
bettering the world with his idealisms ; rath- 
er, they believed in him as God’s anointed 
one who proclaimed the eternal will of God. 
Hence, if we ‘follow Jesus’ in the true sense 
of the term, what we do to make the world 
the kingdom will be the result of our com- 
plete obedience to the will of God so that 
His grace and energy can flow through us. 


How Can WE Avorp DILEMMA? 


“There is nothing more negative than the 
result of the critical study of the life of 
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Jesus,” said Albert Schweitzer thirty-five 
years ago. Such an admission may be true 
if New Testament research has as her goal 
merely the end-results of literary and source 
This kind of New Testament 
criticism has one horn of the 
dilemma: the other horn of the dilemma 
has been produced by interpreting the New 
with 


criticism. 
created 


Testament records naive literalism, 
ignoring the constructive results of higher 
However, both aspects of the 


dilemma can 


criticism. 
be avoided by the student 
who is willing to practice carefully a method 
The 


three steps of procedure I briefly suggest: 


for getting near to the ‘real’ Jesus. 


(1) The student of Jesus must first rec- 
ognize that the gospel records contain facts 
about Jesus to which beliefs about Jesus 
were added. Even the realistic Gospel of 
Mark is a synthesis of facts and beliefs. The 
student must further be aware that every 
one of the New Testament books was writ- 
ten by an individual who possessed ‘the eye 
of faith’. Having recognized the element 
of community beliefs in the gospel records, 
the student will apply the tools of form 
criticism, endeavoring to discern what as- 
pects of a particular gospel are facts about 
Jesus and what elements of that gospel are 
theological accretions of a particular com- 
munity. 

(2) When the “real” Jesus is “discov- 
ered” underneath the diverse theological ac- 
cretions of the various gospels, the religion 
of Jesus which can stand the pragmatic 
test of religious experience is known. Here 
the “Jesus who leaps across the changing 
centuries because he spoke to the unchang- 
ing needs of men” is discerned. Or to put 
it gloriously in the words of Albert 
Schweitzer, a Jesus is found who “means 
something to our world because a mighty 
spiritual force streams forth from Him and 
flows through our times also. This fact can 
neither be shaken nor confirmed by an his- 
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torical discovery. It is the solid foundation 


of Christianity.” 

(3) The last step resorts to the rational 
evaluation of the theological accretions which 
form criticism has helped us discover in 
each of the gospels. The student asks him- 
self about each of these theological frame- 
works, “Does this first century theological 
portrait fit coherently into reality as I un- 
derstand it today ?” 
a personal angle I can give one example of 
this method at work: I do not believe that 
apocalyptic theology of the New Testament, 
and especially that of Revelation, fits co- 
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herently into the contemporary pattern of 
reality. On the other hand, I feel very 
deeply that the Johannine mysticism which 
reaches its pinnacle in the allegory of the 
vine and the branches is true to the organic 
nature of Christian reality; I am just as 
thoroughly convinced that Paul’s organic 
idea of the Church as the body of Christ is 
consonant with reality; and I also firmly 
believe that the portraits of the “real” Jesus 
in the Synoptic Gospels are in harmony 
with what the reality of persons ought to 
be in relation to God, their fellowmen, and 
themselves! These vivid interpretations of 
Jesus stand the pragmatic and coherence 
tests of truth—for me they are Truth! 


Each student must carefully apply articu- 
late critical methods to understand the 
“real” Jesus of the New Testament. To be 
dutiful to such a task will help him to avoid 
the dilemma regarding Jesus. If he is hon- 
est in his attempt to know Jesus by these 
critical methods and devoted to live Jesus’ 
religion, I am convinced that he will be able 
to sanction these words of C. H. Dodd: 
“For our present purpose it is enough to 
record that after centuries of historical vicis- 
situdes His word is still current, and fertile 
of new truth... (it is) the ‘seminal word’ 
out of which new apprehension of truth 
springs in the mind of man.” 
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Teaching the Life of Jesus 


ELMER W 


HE STUDENTS come to the course pos- 
T sessed of the opinion that Jesus was 
the most important person that ever lived. 
What they want to know is why. They wish 
to understand the greatness of the things he 
did, and still more to comprehend his think- 
ing, to know and appreciate what he taught. 
They are all the time looking for the en- 
during values in the teachings of Jesus. 


For a large number of years, all students 
elected the course in the Life and 
Teachings of Jesus came to the course with 
a background of a full year of college Bible 
study, for they had been required to take 
in their first college year the survey course 
on the entire Bible. They do not now have to 
take such a prescribed survey Bible course. 
Those who now elect the course which is 
entitled, “The Career and Thinking of 
Jesus,” may include one or two who elected 
the survey Bible course in their freshman 
year; the others have only good intentions 
and pious devotion. 


who 


The first assignment is to read the Gospel 
of Mark at a sitting. It does not matter 
what version they read. Classroom work 
throughout the course is based upon the text 
of the American Standard Version. My 
recommendation always is: “The next time 
you read any part of the Bible, read it in 
some version which you have not previously 
read.” In our college library we have a 
shelf marked “Bible Versions,” 
which makes all of the significant English 
translations available to the students. Dur- 
ing the class hour we discuss the observa- 
tions that have been made and the impres- 
sions that have been registered upon the 
students by this reading of Mark. In this 
discussion the instructor tries to see to it 
that the main problems of “Introduction” 
pertaining to Mark come into view. An 
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assignment is then made of pertinent ma- 
terial in some good Introduction to Mark 
for all of the class to read in common, or 
to several such presentations for individual 
class reports later. 

The second assignment does the same 
sort of thing for the Gospel of Matthew. The 
ensuing class discussion elicits the observa- 
tion that they have gone over again the 
story they read in Mark, but with notable 
additions of teaching material. Attention 
is directed to Matthew’s grouping of teach- 
ing material in five large blocks and how 
those blocks are mortised into the narrative 
material, and how that narrative material 
substantially follows Mark’s outline. Mat- 
ters of “Introduction” are handled as was 
done in the case of Mark. 

The third assignment is the reading of 
Luke at a single sitting, followed by a 
similar classroom procedure in discussing 
their observations, impressions, and the 
chief matters of Introduction. 

From this point on the day by day class- 
room work is based upon the use of a 
Synopticon, a copy of which every student 
must possess. As the years have gone by, 
the one we have used the most is Burton 
and Goodspeed’s A Harmony of the 
Synoptic Gospels, in English, though at 
times we have used Huck’s. 

The first day’s work in the Synopticon is 
a close and detailed scrutiny of the Analyt- 
ical Outline of the Synoptic Gospels pre- 
sented in the prefatory pages of Burton 
and Goodspeed. This serves as a good sum- 
marizing of their preliminary reading of 
the three Gospels, one at a time. They see 
at a glance how the story of the life of Jesus 
is put together in the Synopticon, how the 
basic narrative is Mark, how both Matthew 
and Luke vary the Marcan order in some of 
the parallel sections, and how there obvious- 
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ly was a Second Source for the non-Marcan 
discourse material. The students now ap- 
preciate what the Synoptic Problem is and 
what the broad phases of its solution are. 
Further into detail than that I do not deem 
it essential to go with college undergradu- 
ates. The objective is not to go into the 
minutiae of the Synoptic Problem or to 
settle any of the technical details of the prob- 
lem. Teaching the Synoptic Gospels is not 
an end in itself. It is a means to an end. 
The end is an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Jesus. 

Day by day we work through the Synopti- 
con, taking the material as we come upon it, 
letting the text raise its own problems, and 
dealing with the problems as they arise. 
In our college library we set up a shelf of 
reserve books which are the quarry for the 
course. Sometimes the students are given 
specific references for investigation of mat- 
ters that the instructor knows are coming up 
next time in the sections of the Synopticon 
that will be handled in class. For the most 
part they are told to go to it and dig for 
themselves. The diligence of their labors 
discloses itself in their participation in the 
classroom discussions. 

At the beginning of any class hour the 
students are given the opportunity to ask 
questions and to present any problems they 
have encountered in their preparation. They 
generally have them all right. One writer 
says this and another says that, the writers 
are frequently in contradiction, the student 
is perplexed and wants to know what the 
instructor thinks. They inquire for the in- 
sights which the instructor has distilled from 
the crucible of his own studies and his ex- 
perience. This keeps one humble and rever- 
ent. One’s main business is to open to 
them the Scriptures, to make the teachings 
come alive, to make Jesus real. 

As the course goes along, the students 
become increasingly aware of a crucial prob- 
lem which besets us all the way, namely how 
to get at what Jesus really said, what his 
ideas were. They come to realize that 
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Jesus’ teaching was transmitted by oral 
tradition and written down by the Gospel 
authors in a much later and radically altered 
social situation, so that the teachings of 
Jesus are presented in the Synoptic Gospels 
in the light of their significance for the 
Christian community in the gospel-making 
period. How filter that out and feel that 
you have really gotten back to the thinking 
of the historical Jesus of Galilee? 

For the college undergraduate, the most 
helpful guiding principle is found in the 
earliest Gospel itself, Mark 12:37b, “The 
common people heard him gladly.” I train 
the students to ask this question for every 
teaching we are trying to interpret: Just 
how would the plain people of Jesus’ day 
have understood that saying? What would 
they have seen in it? What would it have 
meant to them? What guidance and help 
would it have given plain people for their 
life? If this or that saying of Jesus was 
something which the plain people were glad 
to hear, then obviously its meaning to them 
is our clue to the thinking of Jesus, for he 
expressed himself so that they would un- 
derstand. 


Necessarily this involves a study of the 
economic, social, political, and religious con- 
ditions in Palestine in the lifetime of Jesus. 
An abundance of material on this score is 
found in the lives of Jesus, commentaries, 
Bible dictionaries and encyclopedias which 
are on the reserve shelf. I require the stu- 
dents to steep themselves in such material, 
so that they may as accurately as possible 
orient themselves in the first century and 
by historical imagination project themselves 
sympathetically into the life and experience 
of the common people of Jesus’ day, and 
appreciate their problems and their hopes. 
From the standpoint of such imaginative 
oneness with the plain people of Jesus’ day 
the students find a clue to the meaning ot 
Jesus and by little and little they build up an 
understanding of the law of the spirit of life 
which was in him. 
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Gospels in a Developing Church 


WILLIAM SCOTT 


HE writers of the first two gospels 
T were plain men of Jewish extrac- 
tion who knew little of contempor- 
ary culture and had no notion of the cur- 
rent literary forms which might have been 
utilized for writing on their subject. They 
had something important to tell, however, 
and each in his own way produced a new 
type of literature, the Gospel. As the name 
purports, the gospels of Mark and Mat- 
thew are not chronicles or biographies, 
which would have seemed irrelevant to the 
authors, but good news, a message of sal- 
vation derived from the fact that Christ had 
lived on earth. The case is different in 
Luke, who apparently knew the literary 
usage of his time and employed his mate- 
rials in the manner of a biography with 
graceful but conscious art. Yet even he 
did not write with the freedom apparent in 
his second work, and apart from some dra- 
matic motifs particularly obvious in the 
Passion account, his work is also another 
gospel, though in the form of a biography, 
written with a view to building up the 
faith of the Church. 

In the earliest Christian usage, the Gos- 
pel, broadly speaking, consisted, first, of 
the kerygma or proclamation about God’s 
kingdom to be established by Jesus Christ 
and marking an epoch in God’s dealings 
with mankind, and, secondly, of the teach- 
ings, according to which the ideal of con- 
duct suitable to life in the kingdom was set 
forth. There is little difference of opinion 
with respect to these two aspects of the 
traditions, which were the ultimate sources 
of our gospels. It is the intention of this 
paper to show that the Gospel proclaimed in 
the Church was not identical with the primi- 
tive Gospel, and that it never attained the 
fixity which might seem desirable and 
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which is so often attributed to New Testa- 
ment thought. The actual events were 
subjected immediately after Jesus’ death to 
the processes of human thought about them. 
This discussion will be confined to the 
kerygma, where in our opinion the real 
difficulty in the matter lies, for it is here 
and not in the teaching that the less tangible 
element in the Gospel occurs. 

There appear to have been four distin- 
guishable levels of Christian thought in the 
New Testament period. These were the 
early Palestinian, which was strongly apoc- 
alyptic, the ecclesiastical, the Hellenistic- 
universalistic, and the mystical-philosophi- 
cal, represented in that order by much of 
Mark and Q, Matthew, Luke (Mark and 
Matthew also to a degree), and John. It 
should be noted that these levels do not 
wholly succeed one another in time and 
that they sometimes appear in various com- 
binations in the same writing. The apoc- 
alyptic interpretation, however, was cer- 
tainly the oldest, and remained a determi- 
native view until near the end of the cen- 
tury when its importance declined due to 
a rising interest in universalistic and eccles- 
iastical ideas. The form of the kerygma 
was variously expressed from time to time 
in accordance with the pattern of ideas 
which found acceptance in the Christian 
churches. This is the most significant fact 
about the history of the Gospel. There 
was no unalterable dogma, transcendently 
revealed, behind the diversity of statement 
as to what happened in the course of Jesus’ 
ministry, but a variety of dogmas, each 
of which sought with the tools of thought 
available to explain God’s message of salva- 
tion through Christ. The Gospel can only 
be apprehended by viewing the written gos- 
pels in relation to the developing Church. 
We turn, therefore, to the earliest one. 
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Mark is, in the main, on the first level 
of Christian thought, but not wholly so. 
Whatever may have been his primary pur- 
pose in writing his gospel, it is apparent 
that the apologetic interest is strong. He 
was defending the claims which from the 
first had been made for Jesus against the 
charges that they were absurd in view of 
Jesus’ defeat and death. Mark’s gospel 
apparently was written to bolster up the 
faith of a section of the Church. The circum- 
stances of the time and the place at which he 
wrote determined, at least in part, the 
kerygma in this gospel. There is the idea 
of the mystery of the kingdom in chapter 
4, appearing in this place alone in the gos- 
pels (verses II, 12, and 34). Into the proc- 
lamation of “good news” was injected this 
strange note to the effect that the Christian 
religion was an esoteric form of faith and 
that Jesus’ parables did not mean what they 
seemed but must be explained to those wh» 
were called to faith in him. To what straits 
the writer must have been reduced to em- 
ploy a device so obviously out of line with 
the intention of Jesus’ ministry! Yet this 
was a part of the kerygma intended for the 
important Roman church, the supposed 
locale of this gospel. The character of the 
divine revelation in Christ is profoundly 
changed by such an interpretation, which 
links Mark to a degree with the Hellenis- 
tic faiths of the day. : 

We may take another motif running 
through most of the gospel, that of the 
secret Messiahship. It may be granted that 
for good reasons Jesus would seek to pro- 
tect himself from misunderstanding once 
he was convinced that his function was that 
of the Messiah. It could well have been a 
secret shared with his disciples until there 
should be an opportunity to explain in what 
sense his Messiahship differed from the 
current Jewish expectations. But the writer 
of Mark does not view the matter in such 
a natural light. He superimposes on the 
simple, spiritual means used by Jesus to 
explain his office, fortunately retained in 
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the account, what to his mind constituted a 
more imposing argument. The divine of- 
fice of Jesus was recognized from the first 
by the demons, who, being of the spiritual 
world, were gifted with true discernment ; 
later, it was known in the inner circle of 
Jesus’ followers who, because Jesus had 
forbidden them to speak of it, had kept 
silent until after the resurrection; finally, 
a centurion, a representative of the Gentile 
world, made the discovery at the cross. The 
death and resurrection, the peculiar doc- 
trines of the new sect, had been frequently 
foretold by Jesus in the presence of the 
disciples, but they had misunderstood his 
words at the time and were afraid to ask 
him. Even the exaltation is brought within 
the scope of the secret Messiahship in the 
account of the Transfiguration, when the 
disciples were charged to tell nothing of 
their glimpse of Jesus’ divine glory until he 
should have risen from the dead. Again it 
is noted that they did not know what he 
meant by the resurrection from the dead 
(Mark 9:9, 19). Thus Mark built up a 
structure of argument in answer to the ob- 
jections of those who were saying that the 
Christian claim was based merely on the 
fantastic story of the resurrection circulated 
by a few persons of no consequence. Mark’s 
motif of the secret Messiahship was for the 
purpose of affirming the fact that the Mes- 
siahship had been well known in the right 
quarters throughout Jesus’ ministry. Thus 
arguinents used against the Church’s critics, 
which seemed a practical necessity to Mark, 
obscure the simpler thoughts of Jesus about 
love and service and perhaps the inevita- 
bility of suffering for the Kingdom’s sake. 
Similarly Mark tries to meet the objec- 
tion that the true Messiah would not have 
died a shameful death after having been 
conquered by his foes. We know from the 
early chapters in Acts that the primitive 
preaching was concerned with proving from 
the scriptures that the Messiah should die 
and rise again from the dead. Mark’s thrice- 
repeated prediction of Jesus that death 
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would be followed by the resurrection and 
the emphasis on the resurrection in Jesus’ 
Transfiguration speech are sufficient to show 
that to Mark the death should never be 
considered apart from the cognate thought 
of the resurrection. The two events were 
one act in the divine drama in which the 
Son of Man entered into his heritage at the 
right hand of God. There are but two 
verses which suggest any constructive sig- 
nificance in the death itself. According to 
10:45 it was a ransom for many, and in 
14:24 his was to be the covenant blood 
poured out for many. It is not my purpose 
to discuss the various possibilities of mean- 
ing in these two verses. - It is sufficient to 
note that they belong to the milieu of 
thought connected with the Jewish sacrificial 
system and may easily represent the memory 
of some actual sayings of Jesus. It seems 
much more probable that this is so than that 
Jesus should have consoled himself at each 
mention of death with the thought of his 
coming glory. It would have been natural 
for one like Jesus who stressed humility 
and service to go on to the further thought 
that the ultimate in suffering would be 
effective in the redemption of many. Sec- 
ond Isaiah could have been a factor in 
Jesus’ estimate of what he was dying for. 
There arises the insistent doubt that the 
centrality of the resurrection in western 
theology was due to a Hellenistically-minded 
church and that in reality it was not the 
death and _ resurrection which occupied 
Jesus’ thought but the more Jewish and 
vital conviction that suffering and death 
were the means under God of leading men 
to the true religion. It is true that this is 
not wholly obscured_in Mark as also in the 
Pauline letters and elsewhere in the New 
Testament, but the controlling idea is the 
resurrection. The kerygma of Jesus, there- 
fore, seems, at least, to have been modified 
to make way for another kerygma more ac- 
ceptable to the current modes of religious 
thought in the pagan world. 
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When we turn to Matthew, we find not 
only 90% of Mark repeated in very similar 
language, but an intensification of Mark’s 
apocalypticism. All that has been stated of 
Mark’s kerygma could be stated of Mat- 
thew’s were it not for several features in 
Matthew which set the matter in a different 
light. First, this gospel is sterner and 
gloomier in tone than its predecessor; the 
coming judgment is dwelt upon more and 
the remorse of those finally shut out of the 
kingdom is described in vivid phrases. Mat- 
thew represents Jesus as not only the 
apocalyptic Messiah, but as the stern 
prophet of doom to all those who fail to 
repent, apparently meaning the great ma- 
jority of men. Secondly, Jesus is repre- 
sented as a new Law Giver, replacing the 
laws of Moses with definitions of the new 
righteousness which would characterize the 
kingdom. Matthew puts the didache in the 
foreground of his gospel, but he attaches 
it firmly to the kerygma by means of the 
idea of authority. The authority of the Son 
of Man was exercised in establishing a new 
standard of conduct. This authority was 
in turn passed on to the Church, fore- 
cast by Jesus in his lifetime and headed 
at first by the disciples, notably Peter 
(16:17-19; 18:17, 18). So important was 
the Church to Matthew that he tended to 
identify it with the kingdom, as in the para- 
bles of the Tares and the Dragnet. How- 
ever, he did not fully do so, for he envis- 
aged a period of time during which the 
Church would be active in making disciples 
of all nations before the parousia of the 
Son of Man (28:19). In the interval the 
Church was under the inspiration of the 
mystical presence of the risen Christ. “For 
where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them” (18:20). “Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you; and, lo, I am with you always, even 
to the end of the world” (28:20). In Mat- 
thew there are shadings of thought which 
distinguish his kerygma from Mark’s. 
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There is more stress upon the divine act of 
forgiveness, exemplified by the parable of 
the Steward, peculiar to Matthew, and 
by the addition to his Markar. source of 
the phrase, “unto the remission of sins” in 
26:28. There is the new note of the neces- 
sity of accepting the authority of Christ 
as a condition of salvation. Particular ref- 
erence might be made in this connection 
to chapters It and 12, where the arrange- 
ment of the material strongly emphasizes 
the thought of the new dispensation under 
Christ and the contrast that existed between 
it and the old order. The acceptance of 
the new order in which Christ’s authority is 
exercised is the heart of the kerygma, if we 
may judge by the final resurrection saying 
of Jesus, which seems to summarize the 
meaning of the Gospel to the author’s 
mind. “All authority hath been given unto 
me in heaven and on earth. Go ye there- 
fore and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I commanded you; and lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” The defensive apologetic of Mark 
has been overlaid with a positive and con- 
fident demand to accept the authority of the 
Founder and Head of the Church. The 
kerygma is conceived in legalistic terms, as 
befits an ecclesiastical gospel. Repentance, 
forgiveness, obedience to the new law of 
Christ are the order of the conditions of 
salvation. Church and sacrament and a 
missionary program are taken for granted. 
The kerygma of the Messiahship in the 
early Palestinian church has been subtly 
changed into an appeal to accept a pre- 
scribed way of life. Insofar as any theo- 
logical construction of the person of Christ 
remains near the center of Matthew’s inter- 
est, it is the conception of the Son of Man 
in the capacity of world judge at the end 
of the present age when all men would be 
judged according to their deeds. To Mat- 
thew, the kerygma was a law—the new law 
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of Christ—and a promise, none too hope- 
ful for most, of a blessed life in the future 
kingdom of heaven. He represents and 
may have been a great influence in promot- 
ing a common form of belief which pre- 
vailed after the Church became an organ- 
ized institution. This belief was rooted in 
Jewish legalism, the authority of Moses 
being transferred to Jesus and the Church 
founded in his name. 

It is an open question whether Luke is 
further removed from primitive Christian- 
ity than Matthew or vice versa. With re- 
spect to the claims made for the organized 
church Matthew undoubtedly anticipated 
the position of the Catholic Church, and so 
was in advance of Luke. In this, however, 
there occurred a reversion to what was 
very like Jewish legalism. Luke was less 
impeded by any earlier construction of 
thought and was more truly Hellenistic in 
his broad humanitarianism and his empha- 
sis on religious enthusiasm. 

In Luke, as in Matthew, we find an in- 
terest in the Church. In his case, however, 
it was not the organized institution, but the 
community of believers who had received 
the Spirit and were instrumental in dis- 
pensing it. Jesus began and continued his 
work in the power of the Spirit (4:14; 
4:18; 10:21) and promised this power to 
his disciples after he had risen, thereby an- 
ticipating the Pentecostal gift described in 
the book of Acts. “And behold, I send 
forth the promise of my Father upon you; 
but tarry ye in the city until ye be clothed 
with power from on high” (24:49). As 
this verse is the climax of the schematic 
passage, 24:44-49, generally regarded as an 
entirely literary work of Luke, in which he 
is epitomizing his Gospel, it is of significance 
as representing the main idea in it. It is 
too much to hold that the Spirit has en- 
tirely displaced the hope of the Parousia, as 
in John, but there is much evidence that 
it is dominant in his thought and that the 
idea of the parousia is largely a vestigial 
element due to his dependence upon Mark. 
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There is, for example, support for the read- 
ing of the second petition of the Lord’s 
prayer in Luke as follows: “May thy Holy 
Spirit come upon us and cleanse us” in- 
stead of the familiar “Thy kingdom come.” 
If this was the original version in Luke, it 
is significant that he would alter the Q 
original, which must have been in general 
use by his time, to conform to his interest. 
In such a declension of interest in the 
parousia, conjoined with the notion of the 
Spirit in the Christian community, we may 
observe the passage from the definitively 
Jewish to the Hellenistic phase in the pre- 
sentation of the Gospel. Luke was a Gentile 
and, though using traditions necessarily 
moulded in Jewish patterns of thought, he 
brought to the Gospel an aura of Hellenistic 
thought and sentiment, as may be further 
shown. 

In the Hellenistic faiths of that age, the 
object of salvation was immortality antici- 
pated in a life of higher blessedness on 
earth through an inner change already 
wrought in the believer. In Luke we find 
a note of exultation in the possession of 
such an experience, which distinguishes him 
from the other synoptists and connects him 
with the Hellenistic viewpoint. The charac- 
teristic blessing of salvation is forgiveness, 
not as in Matthew a condition for a future 
reward, but as an immediate entrance into 
a condition of redemption. This appears in 
the prophecy of Zecharias, “To give knowl- 
edge of salvation unto his people in the 
redemption of their sins” (1:77); in the 
case of the sinful woman, “Thy faith has 
saved thee; go in peace” (7:50); in the 
case of the leper, where the meaning must 
be redemption from sin, since he was already 
physically cured, “Arise and go thy way; 
they faith hath saved thee” (17:19) ; and in 
the Zacchaeus story, “Today is salvation 
come to this house forasmuch as he also is 
a son of Abraham. For the Son of Man 
came to seek and to save that which was 
lost” (19:9, 10). In the summarizing state- 
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ment in chapter 24, we again find this note 
struck in verse 47, “And that repentance 
unto remission of sins should be preached 
in his name among all nations beginning 
at Jerusalem.” In this connection the much 
debated passage, 17:20, 21, may be cited; 
“And being asked by the Pharisees when 
the kingdom of God cometh, he answered 
them and said, The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation, neither shall they say, 
Lo here or there: for lo, the kingdom of 
God is within you.” Pfleiderer may be right 
in holding that these verses were written by 
Luke himself as a foil to the totally opposed 
thought in verse 22 seq., where the disciples 
are warned against apocalyptic ardor since 
the delay was certain to be long. Pfleiderer 
believed that the remoteness of the kingdom 
passed in Luke by an easy gradation to the 
idea of its presence in the inner life of in- 
dividuals. We are not concerned in this 
connection with whether Luke was invent- 
ing, as Pfleiderer believed, or whether he 
was using some good tradition. In any case, 
it was an idea congenial to him which could 
be fitted to his interest in the spiritual com- 
munity. 

That Luke was drifting away from apoc- 
alypticism is still further evident in several 
references to the future life in a way quite 
unconnected with the coming kingdom. An 
example is 20:38, “Now he is not the God 
of the dead but of the living, for all live 
unto him,” where he adds the last clause to 
his parallels. It is straining the meaning to 
interpret this as life after the great judg- 
ment; obviously it refers to a life on earth 
in some kind of union with God. In the 
Dives and Lazarus parable and in Jesus’ 
words to the dying thief, we find the idea 
of ar. immediate entrance into a blessed ex- 
istence at death. This was not unknown to 
rabbinic Judaism and apparently was more 
congenial to Luke’s mind than the kingdom 
idea, as it would have more affinity with his 
Gentile way of thinking. 

There are other categories of thought in 
Luke which show that to his mind the 
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kerygma was concerned with offering an 
inward spiritual possession. These can be 
but briefly referred to. They are “life” in 
a moral sense, as in the parable of The 
Prodigal Son (15:24a) and “knowledge” 
(1:77 and 8:10), which links him to a 
degree with the Fourth Gospel. 

The typical apocalyptist’s picture of a 
stern God is presented by Matthew. This 
representation made slight appeal to the 
Gentile world, which was more accustomed 
to the humane and friendly saviour gods of 
the cults. Luke’s sympathies were with the 
Gentiles in their manner of conceiving of a 
divine being. A comparison of parallels in 
Matthew and Luke reveals the contrast be- 
tween them in this matter. Whereas Mat- 
thew emphasized the fact that God was 
righteous and just, Luke pressed the 
thought, wherever possible, of God’s love 
and mercy. 

In consonance with this idea of God is 
Luke’s presentation of the person of Christ. 
He is in general an august figure, perhaps 
even equated with God at one point (9 :43a), 
who became in his earthly ministry a ser- 
vant (though not a suffering servant), 
bringing the benefits of salvation with him, 
a physician of the bodies and souls of men, 
and then after death becoming the head of 
the spiritual community. It is true that Luke 
uses the appellative, Son of Man, to a con- 
siderable extent, but upon examination we 
find that what interests him is the exalta- 
tion of the Messiah and that little interest 
is manifested in his return to establish the 
kingdom. The expiatory value of the death 
of Christ, which was apparently in the early 
traditions and was included by both Mark 
and Matthew, is entirely passed over by 
Luke, if we accept with many scholars the 
Western text in omitting 22:19b, 20. Prob- 
ably such an idea was meaningless to his 
Gentile mind. Jesus was the martyred 
Saviour of men, but his function was ex- 
ercised apart from the cross which is de- 
picted as a tragic incident only. The dis- 
tinctive title for him in this gospel was 
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Lord, which appears regularly as the desig- 
nation of Jesus in narrative. This usage 
shows that Luke was moving in the milieu 
of the mysteries where the title was applied 
to the cult hero. For Luke the main fea- 
ture of the Gospel was the intimate rela- 
tion of the members of the community to 
their divine Head. In his kerygma, in- 
dividuals were bidden to believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. This note distinguishes him 
from the other synoptists, (Cf 8:12, 13), 
and apparently it connoted an intellectual 
conviction combined with an attitude of 
trust. That this was intended, is made 
clearer in Acts. In general, it is the primi- 
tive view in contrast to the Pauline idea of 
faith. The believers assumed a trusting at- 
titude to their Lord, they became sealed as 
his possession in baptism, as appears in 
Acts, and received the Spirit through his 
mediation. 

There are besides this leading title for 
Jesus two other designations, which betray 
an incipient metaphysical interest so charac- 
teristic of later Hellenistic Christianity. 
These are the Son of God and the Wisdom 
of God, which may be shown to be used to 
buttress the claim for the essential divinity 
of the exalted Lord. Finally there is the 
Saviour concept (Cf. Lk. 2:11; Ac. 5:31, 
13:23) which also connoted divinity in a 
more personal relationship according to Hel- 
lenistic thought. Luke’s use of this title 
gives still further evidence of the distance 
of his position from the essentially Jewish 
concepts of apocalyptic and Christian scrib- 
ism, so large a feature of the earlier gospels. 
Luke’s kerygma was to the effect that the 
world’s Saviour was a divine being who 
came to earth as a man and carried on his 
beneficent work of teaching and merciful 
deeds for the benefit of all mankind, was 
martyred and rose from the dead, and was 
then exalted to a position of lordship from 
which he still carried on his saving work 
through the gift of the Spirit. Men were 
bidden to believe in him and thereupon they 
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would enter upon “life,” to be consum- 
mated, it seems, in Paradise. 

In this brief survey it appears that there 
were several clearly distinguishable inter- 
pretations of the Gospel within the first cen- 
tury. Had we included Paul and the sec- 
ond century writers, we should find others. 
Can we discover the Gospel of the King- 
dom, as preached by Jesus, in this ever- 
changing kaleidoscope of Christian opinion? 
What were his kerygma and didache? Prob- 
ably we can discover in part what we wish 
to know by the careful application of the 
best available critical methods to the study 
of the gospels. The results in regard to the 
didache are more positive and assured than 
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in regard to the kerygma. This fact has 
persuaded many that he was primarily an 
ethical teacher and that his religious mes- 
sage apart from a few general ideas was 
never clearly defined by him. The Gospel 
of Jesus on both of its sides was no doubt 
the outgrowth of very vital experiences of 
the love and mercy of God and the worth 
of men as the children of God. It is doubt- 
ful that such a vital religion can ever re- 
main long in one fixed mould of thought 
because of its very character. New circum- 
stances will call forth fresh meanings in it 
and lead to new expressions of religious 
faith to be tested afresh in the crucible of 
human experience. 
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The Basic Teachings of Jesus 


LAURA H. WILD 


| seamen It is evident that there is 
a growing desire to know the actual 
teachings of Jesus beneath the editorial 
framework and comment which surrounds 
them. Can we arrive at such teaching? 
This has been our serious problem for some 
time. Now linguistic and historical re- 
search has shed enough light to dissipate 
much of the fog which has obscured the 
outline of Jesus’ personality and teachings. 
The especial need of the present day is 
definite guide posts on the Christian Way 
which makes such a study as this pertinent 
and timely. A few books are recommended 
for preliminary reading or constant refer- 
ence: The Man Christ Jesus by John Knox 
noting his statement “Today no reputable 
historian doubts the existence of Jesus.” 
Also Frederick Grant’s The Gospel of the 
Kingdom which emphasizes the fact that 
‘we shall never outdistance him.” The Mis- 
sion and Message of Jesus by Major, Man- 
son and Wright should be consulted repeat- 
edly for specific passages as well as lucid 
summaries of present positions held by well- 
balanced scholars. The Historic Jesus by 
James McKinnon is recommended. It is 
well to have at hand Moffatt’s and Good- 
speed’s modern translations. 

Can we, then, find sufficient authentic 
directions for one who wishes to take Jesus 
as his guide to a definite way of life? Can 
we find a least common denominator for 
the Christian? We must make it clear at 
the outset that Jesus was not a logician 
nor versed in methods of occidental phi- 
losophy. He was an oriental and a poet 
not only in his use of symbolism but in the 
rhythmical parallelism of his sententious 
sayings. Those sayings were collected and 
arranged in various ways for purposes not 
in Jesus’ mind, but as we sift them out they 
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fall into two categories, first, fundamental 
steps for those wishing to enter the gate to 
the Kingdom of God; second, directions for 
those who have entered the gate as dis- 
ciples of the Jesus Way of Life. We find 
the second group contains pictures of the 
kind of God the disciples are to hold con- 
stantly in mind and illustrations of how 
they are to act in their contacts with fellow- 
men. In the Fourth Gospel the author 
sets forth “an advanced course” for dis- 
ciples. Here we confine ourselves to the 
Synoptic gospels which contain A Manual 
for Beginners and Pictures to be held con- 
stantly in the mind of the learner. 


I. A MANUAL FOR BEGINNERS 


The Sermon on the Mount can be con- 
sidered such a manual. Here is a collection 
of sayings given throughout Jesus’ teach- 
ing mission. If analyzed carefully most of 
the contents of these chapters deal with first ‘ 
principles, fundamental steps in entering the , 
Kingdom of God which Jesus is endeavor- 
ing to reveal. Two steps are evident in his 
admonitions and illustrations, presented un- 
der varying circumstances. Certain sections 
belong to the second series of teaching, for 
example the Lord’s Prayer, really the Dis- | 
ciples’ Prayer taught his intimate group of 
learners after having entered into disciple- 
ship. As Dr. Moffatt points out it is doubt- 
ful whether any but disciples can truly pray 
this prayer. Moreover, even they have 
constantly to check their attitude to see ii 
they have held themselves true under chang- 
ing conditions. 

Such a good teacher was Jesus that he 
approached people where they felt a great 
need knowing what they were hungering 
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and thirsting for and how unsatisfying 
standards and rules of living were binding 
their souls, deflecting them from true peace 
and happiness. He promised happiness 
and comfort so much longed for in those 
days of persecution, greed, class distinction 
and oppressions, of repressive conventions 
both religious and social. This background 
reveals conditions and needs parallel to our 
own and should be carefully studied. 

So we start with the Beatitudes which is 
a beautiful poem containing a deep phi- 
losophy of living. The two steps to be 
found here, as throughout the Sermon, have 
to do with the way we face life. Young 
people must make up their minds as they 
grow into maturity whether they are to be 
open-minded and teachable or opinionated 
and narrow-minded. This, then, is the first 
step, to be humble, teachable. “Happy are 
those who feel their spiritual need” (Good- 
speed). This is reiterated many times in 
different language. The second step neces- 
sarily follows: one must be sincere in wish- 
ing to find God, “Happy are the pure in 
heart,” those who honestly desire more than 
anything else to do God’s will. The Greek 
word translated pure is catharoi, from the 
same root as our word cathartic. “Happy 
are those who have taken a spiritual ca- 
thartic.” Cathartics are not pleasant but 
they purify. To face our faults, our jeal- 
ousies, resentments, envies, greeds, is not 
pleasant, and this is just plain honesty, a 
necessary step if we are to face towards God 
and away from self, if we sincerely wish 
to do God’s will and to pray “Thy will be 
done, not mine.” It dovetails with modern 
psychology, which says egocentricity is at 
the heart of most of our unhappiness and 
many of our diseases. Doctors tell us to 
become interested in something larger and 
more compelling than ourselves. Even with 
our limited knowledge of Truth, Beauty, 
Love and Goodness there is nothing larger 
and mo: —-npelling than a God embodying 
those qualities of life. Jesus says, happy 
are those who are looking in that direction, 
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they shall see God. It is such integrity in 
our desires which yields the reward of 
rightness, soundness of character, and here 
is found our peace even when misunder- 
stood and persecuted. We cannot otherwise 
find peace in the midst of our struggles and 
disappointments, for this means being true 
to our best. Otherwise a double master 
tortures us and a “split-personality” re- 
sults, as Jesus points out when he says “ye 
cannot serve two masters” (Mt. 6:24). 


Again we find a part of the fifth chapter 
given in the Hebrew form of alternatives, 
definite and vivid contrasts. “You have 
heard—but I tell you,” is repeated many 
times, holding before us the actions result- 
ing from putting self first as the opposite 
of those prompted by integrity of desire in 
wishing to do God’s will. An example is 
the old adage, “An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth.” The direct opposite is 
that of casting out resentment which goes 
even to the length of loving our enemies. 
This is the attitude we must take if we are 
to be in harmony with a perfect heavenly 
Father. Perfection in deeds may not be 
acquired at once but perfection in attitude 
may be chosen even by imperfect and limited 
human beings. “Whoever relaxes” (Mt. 
5:19, Moffatt) in such integrity of choice is 
disobeying a fundamental law of God’s King- 
dom. Inner impulses and outward reac- 
tions must be held in control by such sin- 
cerity of purpose. 

Jesus goes on to show the kind of judg- 
ments of others this attitude involves and 
to encourage us to believe that by entering 
this door of perfect living a satisfying life 
will be attained. His figure at the end is 
not a door but a whole house of character 
which alone offers security on solid founda- 
tion like rock itself able to withstand the 
beatings of life. Other foundations are like 
sand giving way under stress and strain. 

Are these principles unique with Jesus? 
Certainly we find humility and sincerity held 
up as desirable by other teachers. Maude 
Royden has well said that Jesus built his 
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Christian graces upon the foundation of 
pagan virtues. In Jesus’ teachings there 
follows something more but these are the 
absolutely necessary steps to finding that 
“something more” which marks the Chris- 
tian as a follower of Jesus. 

Discussion is good, but it is well to keep 
to the basic steps and not go too far afield, 
as can easily be done, for example, in dis- 
cussing pacifism, or the treatment of our 
enemies. 


II. Drrecrions For DISCIPLES 
“The Something More” 


Having entered the gate, what then are 
we to do? Jesus’ parables are the illustra- 
tive material showing the picture of God we 
must keep constantly in our mind’s eye. 
He was a past-master at illustration. In 
his parables he distinctly tells his disciples 
there is a deeper meaning than the crowd 
is likely to see. This section should begin 
with the Sower and the Seed including the 
questioning of the disciples and Jesus’ reply, 
“Blessed are your eyes for they see.” 


A. “It is a terrible thing to worship the 
wrong idea of God.” Jesus was the wisest 
of teachers in realizing not only the power 
but the necessity of mental pictures. Ignatius 
Loyola was one of the early Christian peda- 
gogues to appreciate the importance of the 
discipline of imagery as shown in his 
Spiritual Exercises. Attention was to be 
concentrated on the Life of Christ, the 
monks were required to meditate each day 
upon some scene in his life. They could 
not get away from the Seven Stages of the 
Cross and the Final Judgment. Can any- 
one reading Sholem Asch’s realistic picture 
of Jesus’ last days in The Nazarene ever 
forget his suffering? The great object in 
Jesus’ mind was to give his disciples the 
right idea of God, his God whom he himself 
held ever in his consciousness. He did not 
philosophize over God’s existence and at- 
tributes but drew mental pictures of a heav- 
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enly Father of love divine. His God was 
not just like the prophetic pictures in the 
Old Testament. The prophets paved the 
way but Jesus went beyond them. It is 
Jesus’ God, then, we are to worship if we 
are his followers. What kind of a God he is 
Jesus revealed by parable after parable. 
These should be carefully studied one by 
one with the question always before us, 
Is this my conception of God? 

The Nature Parables in Mt. 13 should be 
studied first: the Hidden Treasure, the 
Pearl of Great Price. But Luke 15 con- 
tains the gist of the message for men stumb- 
ling about in the shadows losing their way. 
The Lost Sheep or Bewildered Persons, 
The Lost Coin or Drifting People, lead up 
to the climax in the story of The Lost Boy, 
a Deliberate Sinner. The Prodigal Son 
story contains the heart of the gospel and 
requires more than one lesson to grasp, but 
the central feature is that of the Father, not 
sitting in the house in a royal chair waiting 
for his son to return kneeling before him 
in abject repentance and so turning away 
his wrath. This father is looking out of 
the window all the time and when he’ sees 
him in the distance runs to him, throwing 
his arms around him, “kissing him tender- 
ly” (Moffatt). The boy, embarrassed at the 
thought of his sin and failure had rehearsed 
a speech to say the minute he saw _ his 
father. But he had no chance to finish it 
for his father broke in at once and ordered 
the best robe for him and a ring for his 
dirty hand telling everyone to be happy. 
That is like God, said Jesus, not merely the 
God of justice who proclaims the law of 
retribution but one who possesses a love 
which goes beyond mere justice and stops 
the flow of resentful feelings and selfish de- 
mands. This is not a “soft” gospel. It is 
a gospel of suffering, but the suffering of 
love, not of resentment. 


Our question should be, Is this the pic- 
ture of God we find in our minds when he 
is mentioned? A young mother recently 
said, “I have no clear idea of God, so how 
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can I teach my children?” How can she? 
Many a student gets a thrilling and enlarg- 
ing conception of the great Power behind 
the universe as he studies Astronomy, 
Physics or Biology, but does he have the 
picture of a God not only of Power, not 
merely of Mind, but of Love such as great 
personalities possess, a love that is trying 
to find us all the time, not merely a God 
we are trying to find. Thompson’s Hound 
of Heaven might be read with profit. The 
need today in this war-torn world for 
something beyond mere retributive justice 
should be dwelt upon. The power of this 
spirit of love as greater than that of hate and 
the proof of it in actual instances should be 
shown. A_ theological discussion of the 
Personality of God is not necessary though 
this study may lead into it. 

Then the other pictures of Jesus’ God 
should be studied one by one with discus- 
sion of the serious ethical problems for to- 
day which are involved: The Woman who 
was a Sinner, that other outcast, Zaccheus 
the Publican, the Rich Young Ruler, the 
Laborers in the Vineyard, and so on. The 
very best and most suggestive translations 
should be used with a thorough understand- 
ing of the social setting of that day, bearing 
in mind always the characteristics of oriental 
writing, also the definite parallels we have 
today in our racial and class distinctions and 
labor problems. 


Summing up all these studies we have a 
marvellously definite and many-sided picture 
of the God Jesus worshipped. Today pho- 
tographers catch the famous man in all sorts 
of poses. Numberless pictures of Winston 
Churchill, for example, are published in the 
papers so that one of them springs up to 
mind whenever his name is spoken, even if 
we have not seen him. If we are Christians 
there is something definitely different in our 
conception of God from those of other re- 
ligions. Others may be good and some of 


*Lloyd Douglas, Those Disturbing Miracles, 
might well be used. 
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the elements in them may be found in ours, 
but there is something which marks the 
Christian view as different. If we follow 
Jesus we must have his picture of God so 
fixed in our consciousness that when his 
name is spoken it is that kind of a God we 
think of. Students should be brought to 
terms with this fact. 


B. What are we to do actively? Social 
service has been so much stressed that we 
have often put that first. But Jesus’ direc- 
tions for actively doing something unique 
in our human circumstances and relation- 
ships were based on his idea of God, a con- 
stant thought in his consciousness. Because 
he had such a consciousness of God as a 
loving Father who cares for us in our special 
situations and predicaments, he tells us that 
we can face rightly surprising circumstances 
which may confront us and people so differ- 
ent from ourselves that otherwise we would 
not understand them. 

1. First we ourselves are to meet our 
changing circumstances fearlessly. This is 
a most pertinent factor today in all discus- 
sions of character building. Psychologists 
make it a central theme. The exigencies of 
this suffering and even terrifying world are 
revealing the necessity of overcoming fear. 
So vital and tremendous are the effects that 
this teaching of Jesus and his technique for 
casting out fear should have first place in 
our consideration. The Stilling of the Tem- 
pest may be the illustration used (Luke 4: 
35), interpreting the story not as a physical 
miracle but as a mental one. “What if you 
do drown, don’t you know your Father well 
enough not to be afraid? Peace, be still, 
calm yourselves.” The calm of Jesus in 
contrast with the hysterical fear of his dis- 
ciples reveals Jesus’ source of confidence, 
his God.* Another illustration is that of 
the paralytic man let down through the roof. 
(Mk. 2:1-12), a man afraid of himself and 
his own sins, with a wrong picture in his 
mind of an unforgiving God. How does the 
Christian physician help a man shattered 
with fear? How do any of us help our 
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neighbor to become brave and steady? God 
has forgiven us. Get up with confidence 
and walk. 

2. The Good Samaritan story is the best 
social service story known to us. The gist 
of it is to Forget our Antipathies and be 
Governed by our Sympathies. The vivid, 
dramatic elements in this story should be 
brought out forcefully, the classes which the 
priest and Levite stand for and the fact that 
the Good Samaritan was an alien. Much 
pertinent discussion will arise in considering 
our own foreign and domestic problems, 
the Germans, Negroes, Japanese. What do 
we mean by the “ggod neighbor policy ?” 

3. The third point Jesus stressed was 
generosity: Give. The story of the Widow's 
Mite is short but very pertinent, tied up with 
Gratitude. The tale of the Ten Lepers may 
well be used also. The dramatic antithesis 
of the very poor woman and the very well- 
to-do, of the one grateful leper as against 
the nine others should be brought out. The 
psychological effect of the expression of 
thanks upon both receiver and giver should 
be discussed in relation to God. Many peo- 
ple do not think of our relationship to him 
in the same terms as human friendship. But 
the laws of true personal relationship are 
fundamentally the same. Love is a charac- 
teristic of personality alone so far as we 
know. Here again is the opportunity to 
discuss our conception of God. Do friends 
take each other so much for granted that 
thanks are not necessary? Of course true 
gratitude should be distinguished from a 
subservient, truculent attitude. 

4. The fourth essential activity of the 
Christian, according to Jesus, is prayer. 
Here the Lord’s Prayer may be taken as the 
central study, for it is the prayer Jesus gave 
his disciples when they observed his own 
prayer life and said “Teach us to pray.” 

This prayer is a poem. The rhythmical 
balance of thought should be kept in mind. 
The significance of prayer and the different 
kinds from mere petition to mystic com- 
munion should first be discussed and the fact 
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brought out that all these phases of prayer 
reduce themselves essentially to the focus- 
ing of attention upon what we want most 
at the time, protection from storm, deliver- 
ance from frustration, or a deeper knowl- 
edge of what people mean to us, in other 
words friendship which includes friendship 
with God. Dr. Buttrick’s excellent book 
may well be used, especially the chapter 
on the psychology of prayer. Psychology 
stresses selection, attention, confidence, ex- 
pectancy. So in prayer, what have we se- 
lected from our maze of thoughts to put our 
minds upon especially? How great is our 
confidence and what do we expect? 


These principles are found in the prayer 
Jesus gave his disciples. First of all, we 
must fix our attention upon God, Jesus’ 
God, a loving Father, the kind of God he 
has been trying to teach his disciples to 
hold constantly in their consciousness. He 
told them also not to pray by rote like 
pagans. Christian prayer is something dif- 
ferent. A question here is whether most of 
us really think what we are saying when we 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer. Reference should 
be made to ancient customs of ritualistic 
prayer from the “much speaking” in poly- 
theistic religions to arouse the attention of 
the gods down to the Jewish ritual of eight- 
een petitions to be said three times a day. 
The question, Just what is the difference in 
Jesus’ prayer-life? should include a study 
of the occasions mentioned in the gospels 
when he prayed. The value of ritual rightly 
used might be an addendum to such discus- 
sion, quoting from the Didache the admoni- 
tion, “Do not pray as the hypocrites but as 
Jesus commanded.” Then the question 
arises from the previous study as to whether 
one who has a different picture of God in 
his mind than the one Jesus had can really 
pray this prayer, “Our Father.” In so 
many parables and living illustrations he had 
tried to show them a God of such loving 
care for all men in all details of their life 
that men should come trustfully to him ex- 
pressing their needs and struggles. Can one 
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who has not taken the two initial steps, of 
teachableness and sincerity in wanting to do 
God’s will, pray “Thy Kingdom come, thy 
will be done ?” 

The subject of prayer has many ramifi- 
cations and is very profound in its reach 
but it is well to call the student back from 
too involved and philosophical a discussion 
to the simplicity of this prayer. Having 
entered consciously and reverently into the 
presence of our Father and renewed our 
consecration to his will, we find that Jesus 
thought three petitions all that are neces- 
sary, “Give us,” “Forgive us,” “Lead us.” 

(1) “Give us.” This is the first and 
most natural prayer that springs to our 
lips. “Give me what I most desire.” What 
is it we desire? Study should be made of 
the meaning of “daily bread.” To the 
people to whom Jesus was speaking, with 
their limitations and frustrations due to 
their industrial system and their desire for 
release from cramping conditions, the lit- 
eral significance of those words in the origi- 
nal should be pointed out. The Greek word 
is a rare one used of the daily rations 
handed out to servants to make them effici- 
ent enough to do the work of their mas- 
ters. Is this all we have a right to ask for: 
“Give me day by day enough to make me 
efficient?” Then comes the question of our 
desire for prosperity, for money enough to 
afford us and our children the best things 
in this life, education, culture, appreciation 
of the arts, of beauty everywhere. Is it 
right for us to ask for these things for our 
own comfort and enjoyment or only that we 
may become developed in real character 
and better equipped for the service of God? 
Numerous present-day problems suggest 
themselves related to our own industrial 
situation, to the struggles between labor 
and capital, to efficient leadership, to the 
fact that we are all one family under “our 
father,” to the discipline of self-sacrifice in 
character building. The biographies of 
great men and women may well be used as 
illustrations, such as George Washington 
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Carver, Jane Addams, Winston Churchill, 
Madame Chiang, Saint Francis. 


(2) “Forgive us.” Notice that this 
prayer is not asking that our shortcomings 
or wrong-doing may be wiped out with- 
out our doing something about it. When 
we say this prayer do we realize we are 
asking God to forgive us “just as we for- 
give our debtors?” It is striking that 
Jesus taught that our second most import- 
ant need is to be forgiven for what we have 
failed to give others or have taken from 
them, noting the balance “Give us—Forgive 
us.” The hurts we receive because others 
have defrauded us of what we consider our 
rights are hard to forgive, leaving us sore, 
often with a grudge. Children born in 
unfair circumstances, battling against life 
with few assets, often grow up bitter and 
cynical. Roll back the conventional cover- 
ing of any community and restlessness and 
unhappiness appear because of social an- 
tagonisms and bickering, family quarrels 
and divorces, nervous breakdowns and the 
inefficiency due to discouragement. This 
whole gamut of unhappiness is due largely 
to the feeling that someone has deprived us 
of what is rightfully ours. But the astound- 
ing thing in this prayer is that we are not 
to ask for our rights but putting that out 
of our mind to pray to be forgiven for what 
we have done to injure others. All of us 
go about bumping each other, stepping on 
each other’s toes, saying “Excuse me,” but 
marching on regardless. We do this as 
individuals and as groups, often unaware of 
what we are doing. We are very sensitive to 
our own rights but insensitive to those of 
others. Jesus tells us to reverse the process. 
Moreover, we emphasize the duty of for- 
giveness when the offender comes and 
asks for it, but here the emphasis is on the 
fact that we cannot really ask for our own 
forgiveness until we take the initiative and 
forgive others. As perfect love is more 
and more revealed to us, we know increas- 
ingly how much we need to pray, “do not 
hold it against us that we have been so 
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thoughtless, stupid, insensitive or selfish, 
forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.” This topic lends itself to vital 
discussion. 


(3) “Lead us.” The third essential in 
our lives is Guidance. One cannot get very 
far without feeling confused or blocked by 
the tangle of circumstances or ideas. We 
come to cross-roads. “Which way shall 
I go?” We are thankful when there is a 
guide-post and plain directions. But in this 
prayer we are not given a painted sign 
board with a list of rules. We must look 
to the spiritual guidance within us which 
gives conviction. We must look to God. 
Many would say guidance is a matter of 
reason, or imagination, or the gift of intui- 
tion. But.what is intuition for the Chris- 
tian? One may not be conscious of a hand 
touching him or a voice calling him, as 
some mystics have declared, yet if one’s 
mind has been on a God of infinite wis- 
dom who cares how his life turns out his 
thoughts become clarified. There is too 
much testimony through the centuries to 
doubt that fact. Jesus taught us to ask in 
the spirit of trust saying there would be 
an answer. Attention should be called to 
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the literal meaning of the word translated 
“temptation,” signifying a test too great for 
us, an evil likely to swamp us. This is a 
prayer for today when the very incarnation 
of evil is stalking abroad gripping nations 
by the throat and branding the innocent 
with terrible scars. The people in Jesus’ 
day were undergoing such persecution. He 
said we should pray for guidance in escap- 
ing mortal bruises. So we are to pray 
for enough of material goods to make us 
efficient, for such a spirit that we shall not 
hurt others, for guidance in the right path 
that we may not lose our souls even in the 
midst of terrible suffering. This prayer is 
a fitting climax to this series of studies. 

There are other teachings, but these are 
basic. The instructor should be ready to 
answer questions concerning the reliability 
of the records and textual accuracy, about 
theological deductions false and true, but 
if we can center attention on the essentials 
in Jesus’ mind we have laid a foundation 
for Christian living as well as intelligent 
understanding of these records. Students 
will then be ready for “the advanced 
course” in the Fourth Gospel. 
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Teaching the Pauline Epistles 


S. RALPH! HARLOW 


OME THINGS are fundamental in any such 
S course. For example, we follow on the 
map the journeys of St. Paul and each mem- 
ber of the class fills in on an outline map 
these travels and voyages over land and sea. 
The chapters from the Book of Acts are 
the basis for this study. Lectures inter- 
preting the Roman world of Paul’s day and 
the Jewish background for the Christian 
church are given early in the course. 

The main part of the course is devoted 
to an intensive study of the teachings of the 
Apostle. The main reading is in the Epistles 
rather than in books about the life and 
teachings of Paul. 

The class is divided into groups, each 
group taking as its main study one of the 
Epistles. For example, the Roman group 
pretends that its members are living in Rome 
in the time of St. Paul. They assume 
various character personalities. Last year 
one thought of herself as a Greek philoso- 
pher interested in this new teaching and 
sect which had created some stir in Rome. 
Another was an Orthodox Jew, greatly dis- 
turbed at the new teaching of freedom from 
the Law; a third was a slave, brought back 
from Britain by Caesar’s legions; a fourth 
took the part of a disillusioned pagan, sick 
of the old gods and seeking light and truth 
to renew her spirit; another was a Jewish 
Christian still concerned with the keeping 
of the Law, while two acted the part of 
recent arrivals from Asia Minor and Greece, 
one a Greek, the other a Jew, but both 
ardent followers of the Apostle who had 
sent them with a letter to the group of 
believers in Rome. This letter, the Epistle 
to the Romans, the group discussed at length 
in numerous sessions. They also studied 
the politics, the social, the intellectual and 
religious life of Rome of that era. 


After some weeks of this study they gave 
an interpretation of their study before the 
class. They prepared a setting to represent 
a room in a Roman home where they were 
gathered. They dressed for the parts they 
portrayed and gave so dramatic and telling 
an interpretation that the class broke into 
applause and followed this with long and 
deep discussion. The other members of the 
class pretended that they were citizens of 
Rome, some Jews, some Gentiles, invited to 
hear this discussion by the smaller group. 

Thus each of the Epistles was studied by 
a group and presented to the class. They 
varied in their methods of presentation and 
showed much originality. In each case vari- 
ous points of view were presented. The 
Galatians group brought three distinct points 
of view: two of them represented the 
Judaizers, Christians still bound to the Law; 
two were Greeks recently come into the 
Christian community having heard Paul 
preach Christ, and they were puzzled over 
the controversy; two others were Jews 
who had become free of the Law and held 
to Paul’s statement concerning freedom. 


The letters to the community at Corinth 
created much frank discussion, bringing out 
the problems of that early Christian com- 
munity and Paul’s efforts to lead them into 
a deeper knowledge of the Christian way of 
life. The Colossians struggled with the 
problems which Gnosticism was so soon to 
thrust upon the early church. And the 
group in Philippi rejoiced in Paul’s fellow- 
ship in the Gospel and that their gifts had 
been so welcome to the teacher they loved. 
Two members of the class enacted the scene 
between Philemon and Onesimus, when 
Onesimus returns bearing Paul’s letter. 
Philemon reads the letter aloud and his 
anger vanishes as he and Onesimus talk 
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over their common debt to Paul. They 
brought in a discussion of the problem of 
slavery which a man or woman of the first 
century might not have understood. For 
we have had Lincoln as well as Paul, though 
we have hardly arrived at Paul’s awareness 
and practice that “in Christ there can be 
neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither 
bond nor free, there can be neither male 
nor female; for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus,” and that “he hath made of one 
blood all men to dwell on the face of the 
earth.” Our race and color prejudice haunt 
us through the ages. Perhaps some day 
we shall attain to St. Paul’s high under- 
standing of the meaning of the Cross. 
Whatever renders Paul’s life and jour- 
neys more significant to the class is con- 
sidered helpful. Photographs which I took 
in Asia Minor, ir Greece and in Rome, 
as well as many slides are shown during the 
course. My own visits to such places as 


ancient Corinth, Thessalonica, Ephesus and 


Athens help fill in the picture. An hour 
spent in the old Roman court house in 
Corinth, where one can stand in the very 
room where Paul stood before Gallio on the 
marble pavement on which you can walk 
today, I share with the class, along with a 
moving picture taken of the street in front 
of the court and the remaining marble col- 
umns at the entrance. In the years when 
I taught in Greece I took my class there 
and we read together the account as given 
in Acts 18 of the trial which took place in 
that room. In Ephesus I met with my 
class of young Greeks and Armenians 
and read the story of the scene where the 
mob cried “Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians,” while we sat on the very stone 
seats of the theatre where the mob gath- 
ered and listened to Demetrius, the silver- 
smith who seemed to be interested in the 
worship of Diana but turned out to be more 
concerned with his economic security. On 
Mars Hill in Athens we read the great 
sermon concerning the Unknown God. 


With my American classes all I can do is 
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to try to stimulate their imaginations by 
putting into their hands pieces of ancient 
marble from Corinth or Ephesus or Athens, 
and showing them moving pictures of the 
streets on which Paul walked and the tem- 
ples upon which he gazed. 


Each of the groups spends an evening 
in our home. We call one of these a Ro- 
man evening, another a Corinthian accord- 
ing to the study the group is making. On 
these evenings we try to recapture the life 
and thought in those old cities of St. Paul’s 
time. Numerous coins, pieces of old mar- 
ble, ancient lamps, photographs and _per- 
sonal experience help bring back the cen- 
turies. The Greek government gave me 
a large piece of marble from the very pave- 
ment of the forum in Athens dedicated to 
freedom of speech, the Union Square of St. 
Paul’s day. It is located at the foot oi 
Mars Hill, and can truly be said to be in 
“the midst of the Areopagus,” for at this 
spot the hill almost encircles this end of 
the forum. Had this piece of marble ears 
it would have heard Paul’s speech as re- 
corded in Acts 17. 

Paul’s feet may have walked on this’ very 
stone from the streets of Corinth or his 
hands held this old coin of Alexander the 
Great. Perhaps he looked at the face of 
this conqueror as he paid for some cloth 
with which to make a sail as he worked at 
Ephesus ,or with this other coin he may have 
purchased part of a sea trip. For these coins 
were certainly in circulation in the world 
of St. Paul and this other ancient coin was 
handled by many a person who watched 
Christians thrown to the lions in the arenas 
of the Roman world. But when Paul looked 
on the graven faces of Alexander or 
Nero he knew that he possessed something | 
that could make men “more than con- 
querors.” My students seem to find in these 
old remnants of an age that has long passed 
away increased significance in the message 
that the fulness of time will still proclaim 
as man’s eternal hope. 

Each student in the class writes one long 
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paper on a theme of her own choosing. Last 
year among the term papers were such 
topics as “Similarities and Differences in 
the Concept of Salvation as held by St. Paul 
and the Synoptic Writers ;”’ “Does Modern 
Psychical Research throw Light on Paul’s 
Belief in Immortality?”: “Paul’s Attitude 
toward Women.” This last I discuss in class 
because it is a controversial subject. Few 
ministers today write letters bearing such 
tender and personal messages to members 
of their parish, including women, as we find 
in Paul’s great letters. Take such phrases 
as “Persis the beloved, who labored much 
in the Lord,” “Salute Rufus the chosen in 
the Lord, and his mother and mine,” “I 
commend unto you Phoebe our sister, that 
ye receive her in the Lord.” 

Another paper dealt with Paul’s loyalty 
to his Jewish heritage in spite of his allegi- 
ance to the new life and freedom he found 
in Christ. One student took one of the mis- 


sionary journeys, writing as though she had 
been with Paul and his companions on that 


mission. Another wrote on a comparison 
of St. Clement’s Epistles to the Corinthians 
with those of St. Paul. 

While most of the reading is done in the 
Epistles students do other reading in con- 
nection with the term paper. Among the 
books used last year were Bishop Light- 
foot’s Apostolic Fathers; Foakes Jackson’s, 
The Life of St. Paul; Sir William Ram- 
sey’s, St. Paul, the Traveller and his The 
Church in the Roman Empire; Donald Rid- 
dle’s, Paul Man of Conflict; Benjamin Rob- 
inson’s, The Life of St. Paul; H. V. Mor- 
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ton’s, In the Footsteps of St. Paul, and 
numerous articles from Hastings’ Diction- 
ary of the Bible. Where a student writes 
her paper on some one Epistle she reads of 
course material bearing on that Epistle. 
Just now I am reading Sholem Asch’s great 
book, The Apostle. Part of this I shall 
make available to the class the second se- 
mester. For this is a semester course and 
meets three periods a week during the 
second term of the college year. 

Toward the close of the course I read to 
the class, generally at a gathering in our 
home, Frederic W. H. Myers’ classic poem, 
St. Paul. I would commend it to anyone 
teaching a course or part of a course in the 
life of Paul. A few lines from this poem 
may well conclude this paper, 


Christ! I am Christ’s! 
suffice you, 
Aye, for me too He greatly hath sufficed ; 
Lo. with no winning words I would entice 
you, 
Paul has no honor and no friend but 
Christ. 


and let the name 


Yea, without cheer of sister or of daughter, 
Yea, without stay of father or of son, 
Lone on the land and homeless on the water 
Pass I in patience till the work be done. 


Yet not in solitude if Christ anear me 
Waketh Him workers for the great em- 
ploy, 
Oh, not in solitude if souls that hear me 
Catch from my joyance the surprise of 


Joy. 
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Teaching the Fourth Gospel 


MARY ELY LYMAN 


EACHERS OF religion have a fresh and 
T unequivocal call to re-examine their 
message and their methods in the light of the 
spiritual needs of this confused and tragic 
time. “If the foundations be destroyed, what 
can (either) the righteous (or the unrighte- 
ous) do?” It is well that a scrutiny of our 
teaching is proposed as the subject of our 
thought in this paper. For the materials 
of our field constitute the basic foundations 
of personal and social life. The Christian 
gospel undergirds democracy. The long story 
of man’s discovery of the religious basis of 
all personal values is found in its most con- 
crete and appealing form in the Old and 
New Testaments. As we think of our torn 
and bleeding world, of the tragic situation 
in which the proud achievements of scientific 
discovery have been turned to the ends of 
destruction and violence, we cannot but 
think of our role as teachers of the Bible 
with a fresh realization that we deal with 
the book not of Death but of Life. In a 
world filled with tragedy and death, what is 
this truth, that we must know, if we would 
live? What is this abundant life that Jesus 
taught and embodied? Is it possible to fol- 
low his commandment that we love one an- 
other? In a world that denies life, that 
cultivates hatred, that seeks darkness both 
for protection and for its missions of death, 
how are Life and Light and Love to be 
made eloquent and potent? 

Let us assume then for the purposes of 
this paper, that we are teachers of college 
or seminary students, and ask ourselves 
afresh what should we aim for in teaching 
the Fourth Gospel at such a time as this. The 
first requisite for a wise and competent in- 
terpretation is an adequate critical under- 
standing on the part of the teacher of the 
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gospel and its purposes. Many puzzles sur- 
sound the history and the interpretation of 
this gospel, perhaps more than surround any 
other single writing of the New Testament. 
A unique combination of factors unite to 
make the interpretation of this writing dif- 
ficult and for some students dangerous for 
their total attitude towards the Christian 
faith. Some of those factors are these: the 
unique hold that this gospel has had on the 
affections of Christians throughout Christian 
history ; the early identification of the gos- 
pel with John the son of Zebedee which 
has tended to bind the question of its auth- 
orship up in a special and intimate way with 
its devotional use; the character of the 
material which the gospel holds, being a 
blending of history with interpretation, 
which has tended to make difficult for the 
average reader the way to its understand- 
ing and use. It is probably harder for our 
students to think objectively about this gos- 
pel and make use of the findings of scholar- 
ship with respect to it, than in the case of 
any other New Testament writing. 

But before one can hope to deal success- 
fully as a teacher with the task of inter- 
preting the gospel, some positions about it 
should be arrived at by the teacher as start- 
ing points for further exploration. Some 
of the questions to be pursued are these: 
Is the gospel a unity or a patchwork of 
many pieces of writing? Did it originate 
in the Aramaic speaking world or is the 
traditional thought of its arising in Ephesus 
the best theory to hold? What is the rela- 
tion of this gospel to the Synoptics? Does 
it depend upon all three of the Synoptics, 
or can one find a clearer use of one or two 
than of all three? Some position about the 
authorship and date of the gospel should be 
arrived at as a starting-point for further in- 
vestigation on the part of the teacher even 
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though both questions are still so far from 
solution that finality of judgment is impos- 
sible. 

It may be serviceable to name at this 
point some recent books that give a special 
place to the treatment of these critical prob- 
lems. One of the most helpful single sur- 
veys of the critical work on the gospel 
is W. F. Howard’s, The Fourth Gospel in 
Recent Criticism and Interpretation, pub- 
lished in 1931. The first part of this book 
is a survey of the achievements of the 20th 
Century study of the Gospel in Germany, 
France, and England. For a swift record 
of what has been done and what theories 
have been offered on the critical questions, 
one could not do better than to follow How- 
ard’s guidance. The story has been taken 
up where Howard laid it down by Mr. John 
H. Scammon, Librarian of the Andover- 
Newton Theological School, in an article 
entitled “Studies in the Fourth Gospel 
1931-1940” published in the Anglican Theo- 
logical Review for April 1941. This article 
gives in admirably compact form both a 
clear statement of the conclusions arrived at 
by recent scholars and an expression of 
the author’s assessment of them, based upon 
both sympathetic understanding and expert 
critical judgment. 

The two questions of the authorship of 
the gospel and of the language in which it 
written have fallen somewhat into 
abeyance of late. Professor MacGregor’s 
clear analysis of the problem of apostolic 
authorship and his compact review of the 
evidence on both sides (for apostolic and 
non-apostolic authorship) in his commen- 
tary in the Moffat series (1929) has served 
us all admirably. We may or may not 
accept his final conclusion of a three-fold 
process in the writing. This theory pro- 
vides for (1) a “Witness” who was the 
disciple that Jesus loved, (2) the Evan- 
gelist who was a younger contemporary 
and disciple of the “Witness” and who 
afterward became the Elder of Ephesus, 
and (3) a Redactor who revised the earlier 
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writing of the Evangelist and added the 
statement in chapter 21:20-24 about the 
death of the Beloved Disciple in order to 
correct some current misconception about 
him that had become a stumbling-block to 


faith. It has been an attractive solution of 
the knotty problem of authorship to many. 
But whether or not we accept it, we may 
all find help in Professor MacGregor’s ad- 
mirably phrased conclusion : 

“Have we not been apt to overestimate 
the importance of the question of our Gos- 
pel’s authorship? Is the Gospel any the 
less precious if John the son of Zebedee had 
no part in its composition? One recalls the 
oft-quoted words of Thiersch: ‘If there were 
a great picture which tradition had affirmed 
to be painted by Raphael, and it was proved 
not to have been painted by Raphael, but by 
some otherwise unknown artist, the world 
would have, not one great painting the less, 
but one great painter the more.’ Whoever 
wrote it, the Fourth Gospel will always be 
the Holy of Holies of Christian literature. 
Whoever Witness, Evangelist, Redactor 
may have been, to all three the world owes 
its gratitude for the book which is, as 
Luther puts it, the ‘chiefest of the Gospels, 
unique, tender, and true.’ ’”? 

As to the question of the original language 
of the gospel, Professor Colwell’s study of 
the Greek of the Gospel in his The Greek of 
the Fourth Gospel (1931) has seemed to 
many to have spoken the authoritative word. 
This book was intended to give a final an- 
swer to Burney, Montgomery, and Torrey 
who are the principal British and American 
scholars to argue for an Aramaic original 
of the gospel. Professor Colwell’s criticism 
of the other school of thought leads forward 
into a cogent argument for the original writ- 
ing of the gospel in Hellenistic Greek. But 
the question continues to rise. Bultmann’s 
Commentary on John in the Meyer series, 
the first part of which was published in 
1937, argues for an Aramaic original for 


2MacGregor, G. H. The Gospel of John. 
Moffatt Commentary, p. Ixvii (preface). 
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both the Prologue and the so-called “Jesus- 
sayings.” Lack of any testimony in early 
references to the gospel, lack of any body 
of literary remains in Aramaic, lack of any 
knowledge of a large and powerful enough 
Aramaic speaking community to have pro- 
duced the gospel, leaves the burden of proof 
on the side of those who posit any other 
language than that in which the gospel has 
come to us. But the problem still remains 
unsettled. 


The relation of the Fourth Gospel to the 
Synoptics is ably discussed by Percy Gard- 
ner-Smith in his book, St. John and the 
Synoptic Gospels (1938). Challenging the 
usually accepted view that the author of 
the Fourth Gospel knew the synoptic gos- 
pels, and treating in considerable detail 
Streeter’s position that the Fourth Gospel 
is dependent on Mark and Luke, Mr. Gard- 
ner-Smith advances the view that the author 
of John knew none of the Synoptics and 
that such seeming reproductions of the con- 
tent and language of the earlier gospels as 
have served the other scholars as evidence 
of dependence are merely the kind of thing 
that oral tradition would be likely to retain 
in a relatively fixed form. Hence the bur- 
den of proof lies, in Gardner-Smith’s view, 
on the side of those who claim dependence. 
His own conclusion is that the gospel is an 
independent one, perhaps even earlier than 
Matthew or Luke. Whether or not one ac- 
cepts Mr. Gardner-Smith’s conclusion, one 
must pay a tribute to his finely balanced 
and judicious use of the form-critical method 
together with other kinds of investigation, 
and one lays down his book with the feeling 
that his method of study is one that is likely 
to have wider use and to yield helpful re- 
sults as it is pursued further. 

A recent book which pursues these critical 
questions from a different point of view is 
The Fourth Gospel in the Early Church by 
J. N. Sanders (1943). This study is a most 
careful and painstaking review of the use 
of the Fourth Gospel by the Apologists and 
Church Fathers from Ignatius to Irenaeus. 
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Its conclusions are quite radical, not merely 
because the author rejects the Apostolic 
authorship of the Gospel, but in the fact 
that he rejects the Ephesian tradition en- 
tirely and proposes Alexandria as the place 
in which the gospel originated. Again it is 
not necessary to accept the conclusions of 
the book in order to be stimulated by it. 
It is a work of minute and careful scholar- 
ship worthy of respectful attention, and one 
can only hope that there will be more of 
such work approaching the larger critical 
problems from careful study of the early 
Christian documents. 


As to the integrity of the Fourth Gospel, 
it is interesting to note that the new and 
revised edition of Strachan’s The Fourth 
Gospel published in 1941 has reversed the 
judgment expressed in the earlier edition of 
the book, and Prof. Strachan now states, “I 
have found it necessary to join the ranks 
of those who are convinced that the Gospel 
is essentially a literary unity, and have with- 
drawn my previous attempt to isolate certain 
portions as editorial revisions or insertions. 
The theory also that in certain places the 
sequence of thought has been disturbed ow- 
ing to dislocations caused by disarrange- 
ment of pages in an original codex, I find 
unconvincing” (Preface). The review of 
the theories of dislocations in the text of the 
gospel which is found in Howard’s book is 
full and detailed, and will put one quickly 
in touch with the different views that have 
been propounded. The results of one set of 
conclusions may be followed in the Moffatt 
New Testament which prints the gospel in 
the order in which Dr. Moffatt believes it 
to have been originally written. 

This swift glance at some of the recent 
writing on the critical problems that  sur- 
round the gospel is suggestive only. It does 
not pretend to cover the field. Its purpose 
is merely to suggest a few good recent 
works which should help us to base our 
interpretation on sound critical views. Even 
though solutions are not arrived at, the 
work is not in vain. 
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more creative attack upon the interpretation 
of the gospel, if we have first given our- 
selves a solid foundation in critical under- 
standing. 

* 

And now to turn to the interpretative 
side. What are the emphases to make today 
in interpreting this gospel? In a dark time 
like ours, it is the creative and positive 
emphases that need to be stressed. Let me 
mention in this brief paper three positive 
contributions in the gospel which seem to 
me to have real meaning for the religious 
life of this present time. 

First, the Fourth Gospel never allowed 
its interpretation of Christianity to be as- 
similated to or swallowed up in the syn- 
cretistic culture of the Hellenistic world. 
It was itself a synthesis of mystical re- 
ligion, of theology and of Hebraic religious 
ethics. As Streeter says, “In it Plato and 
Isaiah meet.” We hear much today of its 
relation to Mandaean religious ideas. Ru- 
dolph Bultmann’s Das Johannes-Evangelium 
in the Meyer commentary makes much of 
the borrowing of Mandaean ideas by the 
gospel. The affiliations. with Gnostic 
thought are clear enough. Loisy in the sec- 
ond edition of his commentary on the 
Fourth Gospel said that the author of the 
gospel was “un maitre de la gnose plutdt 
qu’un apotre de la foi.”* To most of us this 
is decidedly an over-statement of the case. 
Belief in the earthly life and the historical 
personality of Jesus is stronger in the Gos- 
pel than any Gnostic influence. But sim- 
ilarities of language and of thought between 
Gnosticism and the gospel are generally 
recognized. Similarities may also be found 
between this gospel and the Mystery re- 
ligions and between it and the Hermetic 
writings. This author was making a syn- 
thesis of many religious elements, but it was 
a creative synthesis and not a patch work. 
Even in his use of contemporary philosophy 
in his Logos doctrine, perhaps the point at 


SLoisy, Alfred: Le Quatrieme Evangile (2nd 
edition), p. 66. 
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which one might expect to find the gospel 
most dependent upon its environment, the 
author is creative and positive and freshly 
vigorous in his use of the concept. Stoicism 
which is the form of contemporary philoso- 
phy to which the gospel is most directly 
indebted in its use of the Logos doctrine 
was controlled by a pantheistic world-view. 
Not so the gospel. “All things were made 
through him; and without him was not 
anything made that hath been made... . 
In him was life.”* This is the Hebrew view 
of the cosmos and of the process of crea- 
tion. A sovereign creative will brought the 
world and its people into being, not an 
impersonal life-force. There are no forces 
of nature outside the moral purpose and 
activity of the one God of the whole earth. 
The author of the gospel transformed the 
concept in making it serve his needs. 


Ina similar fashion, the gospel rises com- 
pletely above the contemporary thought of 
the Greek world in its treatment of the death 
of Jesus. A. J. Toynbee in his A Study of 
History® has given a searching analysis of 
the various stories of dying gods in the 
pagan cults, and points out how radically 
different is the conception of Jesus’ death 
in the Fourth Gospel. In the cults, he says, 
the god dies by compulsion not by choice, 
sometimes in bitterness and despair, never 
in love. In contrast, Professor Toynbee 
shows how the Fourth Gospel turns to a 
wholly different conception. Here God’s 
purpose of redeeming love is the free mo- 
tive for Jesus’ death; “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish” (John 3:16). 

Point by point we might take up the vari- 
ous emphases that are characteristic of the 
philosophy and religion of the gospel’s con- 
temporary world, and we should find as in 
these instances, no doubt many a point of 
relationship, even of influence, but the fur- 


41 23-4. 
5A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History, vol. VI, 
pp. 276 ff. 
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ther we carry our investigation of the rela- 
tion of the gospel to the contemporary 
world of thought, the more we are con- 
vinced of the creative quality of the gos- 
pel’s contribution. The author is never 
content merely to mingle the elements that 
have come to him through the Hebrew- 
Aramaic heritage of Christianity and 
through the religious philosophy of the 
Graeco-Roman world. He transforms these 
elements completely whenever he uses them 
in the service of his own original interpre- 
tation of the life and death of Jesus, the 
unique Son of God and the Saviour of the 
world. 

A second positive stress in the gospel’s 
interpretation of Christianity which deserves 
emphasis in our teaching today is its crea- 
tive use of history. It was one of the 
author’s greatest insights that he saw the 
need of rooting his treatment of mystical 
religion in the solid soil of history. The 
more we study the gospel, the more clear it 
becomes that what the evangelist most de- 
sired in telling his story of Jesus was neither 
factual accuracy nor fullness of detail. On 
his own confession he has made a selection 
from the materials that were at his com- 
mand: 

“Many other signs therefore did Jesus in 
the presence of his disciples, which are not 
written in this book” (20:30). 


His symbolic use of the stories about Jesus, 
and his manipulation of the sayings of Jesus 
for the purpose of conveying the ultimate 
meanings of Jesus’ personality, show that 
mere chronicle as such was not his aim, but 
interpretation. But the very choice of the 
narrative form as the medium of interpreta- 
tion, the simplicity and sincerity with which 
the stories are presented, the faith which 
speaks through the stories in the actual per- 
sonality of Jesus—all these give the gospel 
a rootage of singular strength and power. 
The Docetists were claiming that Jesus did 
not live and suffer. But this gospel believed 
in the authentic character of the stories it 
related. The wider meaning of Jesus’ life 


in the author’s mind; but the deep convic- 
tion that the life was real and belonged to 
history was fundamental to this thought. 
It was this insight into the values of his- 
tory and his resultant appreciation of the 
life that had been lived in history that saved 
the mysticism of the gospel from being at- 
tenuated into abstraction. Jesus was the 
Logos of God but the “Logos was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us.”® This assertion 
had never been made before. It was a 
unique, and positive value in his interpreta- 
tion of Christianity. 

The blending of the creative gift of in- 
terpretation with the use of history is illus- 
trated in a modern work which has a cer- 
tain parallelism to the gospel. When John 
Drinkwater presented his play, Abraham 
Lincoln, he wrote a program note for its 
first production, as follows: 

“The story of the American Civil War 
and of Lincoln’s personal career have been 
told exhaustively and exactly. My purpose 
has been to select from these in such a 
way as to give, if may be, heightened sig- 
nificance to a certain strain in Lincoln’s 
character and to certain movements and 
tendencies in the human mind that he led 
and directed. I have not attempted to 
state everything, but to state something with 
imaginative lucidity. 

“So that, for this artistic purpose (and by 
the example of the greatest dramatists) I 
have adapted the events of history to my 
needs; feeling justified in shaping literal 
fact to the service of essential truth as [ 
saw it, or in the invention of a fictitious 
character such as Burnet Hook. Precise 
records are preserved in many volumes ; my 
hope has been to add a little to the spiritual 
interpretation of these.” 

A third positive emphasis in the gospel 
which is of significance today is in the 
quality of its mysticism. The mystical in- 
terpretation of religion is, of all forms, the 
most susceptible of negative treatment. In 


6] 314. 
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the Upanishads, for example, the goal of 
religious experience is the loss of individual- 
ity, as the worshipper becomes one with the 
Changeless One. In Medieval Christian 
mysticism the characteristic pattern for the 
saint’s life 1s the via negativa—the austere 
path of renunciation, often of mortification. 
The mystery-cults that were contemporary 
with the gospel in the Hellenistic world 
often advocated ascetic practices as require- 
ments for initiation. But the Fourth Gospel 
is free from all such negative thoughts or 
practices. Its way is not denial but affirma- 
tion, not renunciation but fulfilment. Jesus 
came that men might have life and have it 
abundantly. They are to think of them- 
selves not as his servants but as his friends. 
And even greater works are they to do than 
he has done, under the guidance of the 
Spirit who will lead them into all truth. The 
more we study the gospel, and the more we 
compare its interpretation of religious ex- 
perience with other types of mysticism, the 
greater is our appreciation of this strong 
positive contribution. 

Do we need these emphases today? Mere- 
ly to state them is to realize how pertinent 
they are for us. Christianity cannot afford 
to lose its creative quality today. A mod- 
ern poet sings: 


“Return to the deep sources, nothing less 
Will nourish the torn spirit, the bewildered 
heart.’”7 


In a world at war there are many pulls 
toward assimilating Christianity to the 
immediate situation. many suggestions that 
its message should be diluted to suit occa- 


sional and temporary needs. The only 


_'May Sarton: Santos, New Mexico. Quoted in 
The New York Times, December 12, 1943. 
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Christianity which can save our sick world 
is one which rises above the current situ- 
ation, and like the Fourth Gospel, holds 
the eternal verities high and clear. Like 
the Fourth Gospel it must seek the truth 
above all the immediacies ; that truth which 
alone can make men free. 

Again, the Christianity which we need 
today is one that has found its base in his- 
tory. As this gospel read history and saw 
in it God’s revelation of Himself in Jesus 
Christ, so we must discover afresh history’s 
deepest meaning. The secret of history is 
revealed by the Fourth Gospel in the life 
of love lived by Jesus of Nazareth. “The 
law was given by Moses; grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.”* He is the way, 
the truth, the life. This must be our read- 
ing of history too. 


And finally our society will be saved only 
by a new calling upon spiritual forces, by a 
regeneration in which individual souls are 
brought to the presence of God and are 
quickened to creative effort by a fresh reali- 
zation of His nature and purpose. This 
gospel can so lift us. It is the meaning of 
its mystical interpretation of religion that 
we shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make us free; that we shall enter into dis- 
cipleship of Jesus in having love one to 
another, that we shall here and now in an 
imperfect world, share in the eternal val- 
ues through Christ our Saviour: 


“This is life eternal, that 
they should know thee, 
the only true God, and him 
whom thou dist send, even 

Jesus Christ 
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Hindu Interpretations of the Bible and Jesus 


CHARLES S. BRADEN 


CHAPTER ON “MUHAMMAD in the Bi- 
A ble,” in a recent book by a Moslem 
writer led to some attention being 
given to the use made of the Bible by mod- 
ern Moslems and, eventually, to the prepara- 
tion of a paper, to be published elsewhere, 
under the title, “Some Contemporary Mos- 
lem Interpretations of the Bible.” It was 
almost inevitable that having discovered the 
interesting uses being made of the Bible by 
one religious group, a student of the history 
of religions would go on to see what other 
religions were doing with it. This particu- 
lar paper carries the inquiry to India, to 
Hinduism. Hinduism has long had contact 
with the Christian Scriptures. How does 
she regard these writings? What use does 
she make of them? 

Since the investigation shows that most 
attempts at biblical interpretation turn 
largely about the figure of Jesus it was to be 
expected that the study should exhibit some 
of the more characteristic views of and at- 
titudes toward Jesus held by Hindus of 
various schools. Naturally, most of the 
material comes from the modern groups 
within Hinduism, rather than from the older 
sectarian and orthodox Hindu bodies, since 
it is these which are most affected by the im- 
pact of Christianity on India, and because 
they are the ones who publish most in Eng- 
lish. All of my material comes from sources 
which were either written in or translated 
and published in English. 

First, let it be said that most of what I 
have found takes a very friendly, apprecia- 
tive attitude toward the Christian Scrip- 


1From an English translation of the Satyarth 
Prakash [Literary Expose of Right Sense (of 
Vedic Religion)] of Swami Dyanand Saraswati, 
(The Luther of India) being a Guide to Vedic 
Heremeneutics, by Durga Prasad. pp. 454. [sic]. 
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tures. This is true, of course, to the genius 
of Hinduism which in most of its expres- 
sions is hospitable to any form of religious 
truth. The one conspicuous exception | 
discovered was in a book, hardly to be re- 
garded as contemporary, since it was writ- 
ten some eighty or more years ago. It was, 
however, translated into English in 1912, | 
believe, so that it may well be considered as 
still representative of the attitude of the 
Arya Samaj. It was written by no less 
a personage than Dyananda, the founder of 
that strongly nationalistic and exceedingly 
aggressive branch of modern Hinduism. 

Dyananda was sharp in his criticism of 
the Bible of Christianity, in contrast to the 
attitude of the Brahma-Samajists and Ve- 
dantists. In Chapter 13 he cites numerous 
passages and refutes or ridicules them; E. g., 
Genesis 21; 1, 2. And the Lord visited 
Sarah as he had said and the Lord did unto 
Sarah as he had spoken, and Sarah con- 
ceived. “Now think how Sarah conceived 
after his visiting her. Is there any other 
cause of pregnancy than Sarah and God? 
It appears that Sarah conceived by the 
Grace of God.” 

Of Jacob’s wrestling with God he says, 
“Since the God of the Christians was a 
wrestler of the cock-pit, he showed his grace 
of [sic] giving sons to Sarah and Rachel. 
Can he ever be God? Look at the etiquette, 
that a person asks him his name and he 
does not tell it to him. . . . All this account 
is the child’s prattle. [sic.]? 

Of the killing of the first born in Egypt 
he says, “Horrible. The God of the Chris- 
tians was so cruel as to kill children and 
cattle at midnight without any fault on their 
part. He showed no mercy to them, etc.” 
And he is very caustically critical of Jesus. 
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In strong contrast to what one finds 
among Moslem writers, Hindu writers rare- 
ly or never mention the Old Testament, save 
for an occasional allusion to Moses and the 
prophets ; likewise, to the suffering servant, 
an idea which makes a strong appeal to the 
Hindu mind. In Moslem writings many 
passages are held to foretell the coming 
of Mohammed. This contrast is undoubted- 
ly due to the fact that Hinduism is so much 
older than Christianity and much of 
Hebrew thought that there is to be found 
no tendency to seek a support for Hindu 
ideas in either Hebrew or Christian scrip- 
tures. On the contrary the attempt is to 
find already in Hinduism the ideas and 
ideals of Christianity ; indeed to show that 
Christianity is indebted to India for some 
of its basic ideas, and that when the Chris- 
tian scriptures are properly interpreted they 
teach clearly the basic Hindu truths. 


While the greater part of the material I 
shall present comes from the Ramakrishna 
Movement sources, a movement more defin- 
itely syncretistic than other branches of 
Hinduism, nevertheless others, not of that 
movement nor of the Brahma Samaj, the 
one other most likely to be found using the 
Christian scriptures, do display not a little 
acquaintance with the Bible. Probably Pro- 
fessor S. Radhakrishnan, India’s best known 
contemporary philosopher, more than any 
other scholar has written of Christianity. 
Let us consider some of his ideas as ex- 
pressed in two of his books East and West 
in Religion? and Eastern Religion and W est- 
ern Thought.* 

The most significant material centers 
about Jesus. How does this great Oriental 
scholar look at the founder of Christianity ? 
He has evidently made a very detailed study 
of the gospels toward which he takes about 
the same viewpoint as to their value as 


*Macmillan, 1933. 
°Oxford, 1939. 


‘Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 
173. 


5Ibid., p. 165. 
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historical sources as that of very modern 
western scholars. He has read widely in 
the literature of New Testament criticism, 
including Form criticism, and is apparently 
much influenced by the latter. He writes: 

“It is obvious that we have to be very 
cautious in dealing with the Gospels as 
historical records.’’* 


He finds that “In John the Baptist, in 
Jesus and Paul, the new current of other- 
worldliness emerges, and it cannot be ac- 
counted for by their Jewish background.”® 


“Jesus,” he says, “gave form and sub- 
stance to the dreams which had haunted 
His compatriots for generations, but in 
this He was greatly influenced by the non- 
Jewish currents of thought and aspiration 
which prevailed in His circle during His 
time. The whole complex of ideas of the 
coming judgment, of a new age, of the Son 
of Man who will be transported at the end 
of His earthly career to God, of the Suffer- 
ing Servant, of the futility of the earthly 
kingdom, of the need for self-criticism and 
discipline, of love and non-resistance filled 
the air, and in the life and activities of 
Jesus we find a struggle between the tradi- 
tional Jewish conceptions which He in- 
herited and the new spiritual outlook to 
which He laid Himself open. At one period 
the former tendency predominated, but to- 
wards the end the latter prevailed.” 


“The chief aim of the Jew,” he thinks, 
“was to save himself from the impending 
wrath of God. His hopes and prayers were 
that he belong to the Kingdom of God when 
it should come. Resurrection is the only 
way in which the dead could share in the 
Kingdom. The mystic, however, has the as- 
surance that he has attained security and 
freedom here and now. If life eternal can be 
had here and now, there is no point in a res- 
urrection. ‘Jesus’ preaching of the Kingdom 
contains elements,’ says Professor Rudoli 
Otto in his last work, ‘which are certainly 
not of Palestinian origin, but point definitely 
to connections with the Aryan and Iranian 
East.’ While the Messianic conception of 
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the Kingdom belongs to the Palestinian tra- 
dition the mystic conception is the develop- 
ment of the Indian idea.’””* 


“In Jesus’ mind,” he finds that, “univer- 
salism and passivism conflict with the ex- 
clusiveness and militarism of His Jewish an- 
cestors. He moved forward from the lat- 
ter and so often came into opposition with 
the Jews.”” 

He thinks that Jesus started with a defi- 
nitely Jewish nationalist outlook, but that he 
gradually changed over to a universalist po- 
sition. At one time he was possibly a polit- 
ical revolutionary. 


“Tt may be,” he says, “that somewhere 
about A. D. 30 Jesus marched on Jerusalem 
with a band of His Galilean followers, seized 
the Temple, and expelled its occupants by 
force. His tumultous entry roused the sus- 
picion of the Roman government, and His 
act of cleansing the Temple was an attack 
on the authority of the officials. When 
Jesus subsequently lost control of the city 
and retired with His followers to the Mount 
of Olives, they were surprised by an armed 
force, having been betrayed by Judas.”® 

Certainly, he thinks, “the Roman opposi- 
tion to Him could not be on _ religious 
grounds. Rome did not persecute other wor- 
ships with their mysteries and initiations, 
though each also claimed to be the sole 
guardian of revealed truth and that its offi- 
cials held divine commissions to explain 
their truths to the whole world. The masses 
who looked for the break-down of the Ro- 
man power and the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God were greatly excited by 
Jesus’ Messianic hopes and His revolution- 
ary message, and He was tried as a politi- 
cal insurgent, a dangerous disturber of peace, 
a traitor to the Empire. . . . The death to 


6Op. cit., p. 170. 
p. 171. 
8Jbid., p. 167. 
8Tbid., p. 167. 

10] bid., p. 176. 

11] bid., pp. 159-60. 
12] bid., p. 160. 
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which he was condemned was that reserved 
for rebels and traitors.’”® 

What was this non-Jewish source? Al- 
ready we have indicated that Radhakrish- 
nan regards it as Indian in origin. 

“Jesus, as we have seen,” he declares, 
“enlarges and transforms the Jewish con- 
ceptions in the light of his own personal 
experience. In this process He was helped 
considerably by his religious environment 
which included Indian influences as_ the 
tenets of the Essenes and the Book of Enoch 
show.”’?° 

He asserts categorically that “John the 
Baptist was an Essene. His time of prepa- 
ration was spent in the wilderness near the 
Dead Sea. He preached the Essene tenets 
of righteousness towards God and mercy 
towards fellow men. His insistence on bap- 
tism was in accord with the practice of the 
Essenes. Jesus was influenced greatly by 
the tenets of the Essenes. Before His ap- 
pearance in Galilee Jesus worked as a dis- 
ciple of John, and He practised baptism. He 
looked upon John as His master and fore- 
runner, as the greatest among those born of 
women. Both preached salvation by the 
forgiveness of sin. Jesus’ emphasis on non- 
resistance to evil may be due to the Es- 
senes,””?? 

“The Book of Enoch,” he holds, “is a re- 
markable Hebrew work, written several 
years before the Christian era, full of non- 
Jewish speculations. Some of the central 
features of Jesus’ consciousness and teach- 
ing may be traced to it.’”** The four titles 
attributed to Jesus in the New Testament,— 
the Christ, the Righteous One, the Elect 
One, and the Son of Man—are all found in 
the Book of Enoch. 


He quotes from it thus, 


‘Thereupon the spirit transported Enoch to the 
heaven of heavens, where he saw the Aged One 
(God Himself). His head was white and pure 
as wool and his raiment indescribable. . . . Whea 
I fell upon my face . . . my whole body melted 
away, my spirit was transformed. He came to 
me and greeted me with his voice You are the 
Son of Man,’ 
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“The predicates which are attributed to 
Enoch’s God are those which are found in 
the Upanishads. The Book of Enoch sug- 
gests that out of the illimitable and incom- 
prehensible proceed the limited and compre- 
hensible with its series of aeons, and this 
account of creation is gnostic in spirit.’’* 
Radhakrishnan holds Jesus and his teach- 
ings in high regard and does not hesitate 
on more than one occasion to point out the 
sharp distinction between Jesus and Chris- 
tianity. He writes: 


The practice of the principles of Jesus will 
mean a society of all mankind, a society in which 
we bear one another’s burdens and sympathize 
with each other in joy and sorrow. Such a soci- 
ety will be free from national rivalries and indus- 
trial competitions since it will attach little import- 
ance to external goods in which one man’s gain 
is another’s loss; but we are unwilling to adopt 
such a view of ethics. .. . The dignitaries of the 
church are alarmed if any of its followers take 
the gospel seriously and put it into practice, 
though they are quite willing to use Jesus in 
stained glass windows of dimly lit churches.14 


Close second in importance as an Indiar 
philosopher—some would put him first— 
stands Surendranath Das Gupta, author of 
the monumental work on the History of 
Indian Philosophy, already in four massive 
volumes and not yet complete. I was in- 
terested in finding a brief article published 
in 1941, evidently remarks he had made at 
a Christmas celebration of the Vedanta So- 
ciety. He said in part: 


! 

I will only conclude by saying that amid the 
shifting sands of time the majestic figure of the 
Prince of Peace still shines out in all its resplen- 
dent glory, beckoning to all human beings to 
follow the true path, but man heeds him not. 
The passage of two thousand years has not dim- 
med the effulgence of his countenance or lessened 
the value and universality of his teaching from 


cit., p. 161. 

MTbid., pp. 66-67. 

1°Prabuddha Bharata, Vol. 46. 
18Tbid., p. 276. 

‘™Prabuddha Bharata, Vol. 41. (1936) p. 749. 
8Ibid., Vol. 43. (1938) pp. 576 ff, passim. 


(1941) p. 275. 
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which millions of weary souls still derive inspira- 
tion and consolation.15 


Professor Dasgupta finds in Jesus a “re- 
markable blend of Jnana, Karma and 
Bhakti,” Hindu knowledge, action and de- 
votion. 

Furthermore he regards him as a fulfill- 
ment of Hindu prophecy. He writes: 


To the Hindu mind his advent is a fulfillment 
of the message delivered by the Lord Sri Krishna 
in the Gita that whenever virtue declines and 
vice triumphs in this world the Lord incarnates 
himself in human form so that there may be a 
rehabilitation of the kingdom on earth.16 

| 


This is a favorite belief of the Vedantiats. 
A recent number of Prabuddha Bharata re- 
calls that Vivekenanda once said concerning 
the incarnation: 


God comes again and again. . . . He came in 
India as Krishna, Rama, and Buddha and He will 
come again. It can almost be demonstrated that 
after each 500 years the world sinks, and a tre- 
mendous spiritual wave comes, and on the top 
of the wave is a Christ.1? 


A prominent Vedantist, Editor of Pra- 
buddha Bharata finds in his utterances re- 
ported in the gospels evidence that he was 
an oriental seer. In an article on “Christ 
on the Cross,” he writes: 


He proclaimed unto the world the eternal truths 
in all their native simplicity and beauty—the 
truths that have found an eloquent expression 
from time immemorial through the gigantic spirit- 
ual figures of the East. An Oriental of Orientals, 
the Prophet of Nazareth was full of the spiritual 
afflatus and wisdom of an Eastern genius... . 
The similes, the imageries, in which the Bible is 
written,—the scenes, the locations, the attitudes, 
the groups, the poetry and symbol,—all speak 
of the Orient. . . . Jesus of Nazareth spoke out 
from the inmost depths of his being those inspir- 
ing words of practical wisdom that embody the 
lofty message of renunciation and love, purity and 
peace, humility and hope characterizing every true 
Prophet of the Orient.18 


Another Vedantist writing on the very in- 
teresting subject “Why we worship Christ,” 
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finds him to be a typical Aryan teacher (in 
the Hindu, not the Hitlerian sense.) 


Actual facts of love, of mercy, of the great com- 
passion for suffering men and women, of renun- 
ciation, of resignation, of purity and faith in 
ideals which we witness in Christ, draw out our 
reverence for him. From these characteristics he 
seems to be a typical Aryan teacher. He was 
entirely free from the fetters of the body. He 
had no sex ideas, no family ties. His only occu- 
pation in life and only thought was that he was a 
spirit. He never concerned himself with this 
world and this life, save for his desire to get hold 
of the world as it is, give it a push and drive 
it forward and onward until the whole world has 
realized its spiritual nature, until death is van- 
quished and misery has vanished. Even his ene- 
mies found in him the greatest and truest man 
this world has ever seen.” 


He cites scripture passages, “Go sell all 
thou hast, etc.,”” whosoever will save his life 
shall lost it,” “Love your enemies,” “Go the 
second mile,” “Pray in secret,” all of which 
he finds uttered in Hindu scriptures.’® 


Another Vedantist goes still further in 
finding in him and his words the true 
Vedantic doctrine. He says: 


His life is an eloquent illustration of how the 
three aspects of Indian philosophy—dualism, mod- 
ified monism, and absolute monism—can be syn- 
thetically woven into an organic whole. To the 
masses who could not conceive of anything higher 
than a Personal God, he said, “Our Father which 
are in Heaven, hallowed be thy name. Pray to 
your Father in Heaven.” To others who could 
grasp 2? higher ideal he spoke of the immanent 
presence of the Supreme Reality. “I am _ the 
Vine, You are the branches,” declared Jesus. 
“Abide in me and I in you. As the branch can- 
not bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the 
vine, so neither can you unless you abide in 
me. If any one abide not in me, he shall be cast 
forth as the branch and shall wither and they 
shall gather him up.” But to the most intimate 
circle of his friends whose vision was highly 
enlarged, he disclosed the supreme metaphysical 
Truth—his identity with the Father in Heaven, 


19The Vedanta Kesari, Vol. 19. (1932) 355-358 
passim. 

20Prabuddha Bharata, Vol. 43. (1938, pp. 576- 
77). 
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the Brahman of the Upanishads. “I and my 
Father are one,” declared the Prophet of Naza- 
reth in a moment of spiritual exaltation, and 
thus pointed out to the self-forgetful humanity 
the gradual stages leading eventually to the acme 
of spiritual realization. Nothing can be more 
inspiring than this bold articulation of the Upan- 
ishadic truth—this message of the oneness of the 
soul,2° 


The influence of Jesus’ sayings on Mr. 
Gandhi, particularly in respect to his non- 
violence is well known. Because this is 
familiar to most of my readers, and because 
of the limitation of space, I am omitting all 
discussion of his use of scripture. But 
others also appeal to Jesus’ utterances in 
regard to peace and brotherhood. In 1938 
when the war clouds were already casting 
a dark shadow over the world, a Vedantist 
wrote : 


It is time that the voice of Jesus which is a call 
to rise to the radiance of the Spirit is not allowed 
to be drowned . the clang and clatter of arms 
but is listened to in the silent sanctuary of the 
heart with a whole-souled devotion of a sincere 
seeker of Truth. “If a man would come after 
me” so did the Prophet say, “let him deny him- 
self and take up his Cross daily, and follow me. 
For whosoever would save his life shall lose it: 
but whosoever shall lose his life for my sake 
and the gospel’s shall save it. For what doth it 
profit a man to gain the whole world, and for- 
feit his life?” “Seek ye first His kingdom, and 
His righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” “No man can serve two masters; 
for either he will hate the one and love the other; 
or else he will hold to the one, and despise the 
othe:. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon at the 
same time.” Indeed the sublime note of renuncia- 
tion—thus struck by Jesus in his inspiring teach- 
ings rings even now at this distant period with 
an irresistible appeal in our ears. But the mod- 
ern world, forgetful of his gospel, has hugged to 
itself a pragmatic philosophy that is silently eat- 
ing into the vitals of mankind and paving the 
way for eventual ruin of human society and cul- 
ture. 

The pitiful cry of humanity ground under the 
wheels of force and fraud—the off-spring of the 
so-called philosophy of power, is growing in 
intensity and volume with the roll of time. What 
is needed is the gentle but virile message of uni- 
versal love and harmony, peace and goodwill 
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which constitute the very essence of the religion 
which Jesus proclaimed from the highest altitude 
of his spiritual realization. ‘What moral serenity 
and sweetness pervade his life! What extraordi- 
nary tenderness and humility—what lamb-like 
meekness and simplicity! His heart was full of 
mercy and forgiving kindness: friends and foes 
shared his charity and love. And yet, on the 
other hand, how resolute, firm, and unyielding in 
his adherence to truth! He feared no mortal man, 
and braved even death itself for the sake of truth 
and God. Verily, when we read his life, his 
meekness, like the soft moon, ravishes the heart 
and bathes it in a flood of serene light; but when 
we come to the grand consummation of his career, 
his death on the Cross, behold he shines as the 
powerful sun in its meridian splendor.” These 
words from the pen of Keshab Chandra Sen bring 
into bold relief the synthetic personality of Jesus 
in whom both gentleness and virility found their 
noblest expression. The world must go deeper 
into the springs of his divine life to realize the 
greatness of the legacy he has bequeathed unto 
humanity.?1 


Still another Hindu writer makes of Jesus 
not merely an Oriental seer, but a true 
Sannyasin, or Holy man. He says: 


And when it comes to the practical side of 
religion we find again that Jesus’ teachings con- 
form to the teachings of Vedanta. We hear in the 
West so much against the doctrine of renunciation 
taught in Hindu scriptures. The clergy denounces 
this doctrine. But again I appeal to Jesus’ own 
words and I ask you, Did not Jesus demand renun- 
ciation from those who wished to follow him? 
Jesus himself was a Sannyasin, he lived the life 
of renunciation. May we not follow in his foot- 
steps? What did Jesus teach? 

“Strait is the gate and narrow is the way which 
leadeth unto life.” “The foxes have holes and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head,” “Sell all thou 


Pits Bharata, Vol. 43. (1938) pp. 579- 


22Prabuddha Bharata, Vol. 37. (1932) p. 588. 
23Prabuddha Bharata, Vol. 37. (1932) p. 587. 
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hast and follow me.” “Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me.” “Resist not evil.” These are 
the words of Jesus. 

But in renunciation there are steps, degrees. 
Renunciation does not necessarily mean that every 
one must sell all he has and live in absolute pov- 
erty. This path is justified, we cannot preach 
against it. But we must remember that there 
is also a path of renunciation for those who con- 
tinue to live in the world. Vedanta provides for 
those and Jesus prays for those who are not 
ready to take this final step: “I pray not that thou 
shoulst take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldst keep them from evil.’’22 


And finally, Jesus is made to uphold in 
certain of his sayings the characteristic Hin- 
du doctrine of reincarnation. He declares: 

Jesus may not have taught reincarnation in so 
many words, but it is clear from his sayings that 
he recognized the law. Jesus was an Easterner 
and every Eastern teacher knows reincarnation 
as fact. Jesus spoke of the broad and narrow 
path, the one leading to sorrow and many births, 
the other to liberation. And that the people be- 
lieved in reincarnation is clear from the ques- 
tion they put to John the Baptist: “Art thou 
Elias?” And still more significant is Jesus’ affir- 
mation, when he said: “If ye will receive it, this 
is Elias which was for to come.” Again, when 
Jesus opened the eyes of the blind man they 
asked him: “Why was this man born blind? was 
it for his own sins or for the sins of his parents?” 
So reincarnation was a well-known fact in those 
days.?3 


From what we have seen the attitude of 
the Hindus generally toward the Christian 
scriptures is one of high appreciation. They 
find in them confirmation of some of their 
own profoundest insights. With their gen- 
eral hospitality and tolerance toward other 
faiths they have little or no difficulty in as- 
similating scriptural utterances, if at times 
by means of a somewhat dubious exegesis, 
to their own peculiar religious faith. 
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EDITORIAL 


Dostoevsky, Eschatology, and the Moral Law 


In The Brothers Karamazov by Dostoev- 
sky, Zossima and his “mysterious visitor” 
are discussing the Kingdom of God. “And 
when,” says the monk, “will that come to 
pass? and will it ever come to pass? Is it 
not simply a dream of ours?” 


Here is one of those “eternal questions” 
of which Dostoevsky is so fond and about 
which his characters talk so interminably 
but always interestingly. This particular 
question, which we should today describe in 
theological terms as that of Christian 
eschatology, is certainly one of contempo- 
rary interest and importance. It is also a 
question which finds many different formu- 
lations and an equal variety of answers. A 
recent writer’ describes six different eschat- 
ological positions, all currently held: the 
literal acceptance of early Christian apoc- 
alypticism, a more sophisticated combina- 
tion of the Greek conception of eternity with 
Hebrew apocalypticism, St. Augustine’s con- 
ception of the church standing secure in the 
midst of earthly chaos, the traditional view 
of human history as merely a preparation 
for eternal life whether in heaven or hell, 
the Communist eschatology combining early 
Christian apocalypticism with the rationalist 
idea of progress, and finally the writer’s own 
view. This he describes in the following 
language: “the hope that in a mysterious 
way, beyond time and history as we know 
them though not necessarily in a world in 
which there is no change or duration, there 
will be a perfect consummation of the King- 
dom of God. It need be no static perfection, 
but a further process, a process in which 
there will be no compromise or defeat for 


1John Bennett, Social Salvation, Chapter V. 
2Quoted by John Bennett, Jbid., p. 178. 


the ideal, in which God will be all in all.” 

To Zossima’s question, when it will come 
to pass, there is obviously no single answer. 
Nor is there any agreement upon the ques- 
tion, where? Some say, here and now. 
Others say, there, in the future. Others 
mediate between the two positions, saying, 
both here and there, now and in the future. 
All agree, however, upon the importance 
of sharing the hope for the present and 
future embodied in these various escha- 
tologies. As Troeltsch puts it, the escha- 
tological hope “stimulates human energies, 
making the soul strong through its various 
stages of experience in the certainty of an 
ultimate, absolute meaning and aim for life 
and labor.”*? We may equate eschatology 
at its best with vision, and then go on to 
say with the writer of Proverbs, ‘Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 


Scattered through his novels are a num- 
ber of passages in which Dostoevsky de- 
scribes in words of lyrical quality his vision 
of “last things.” In A Raw Youth, for ex- 
ample, Versilov, who is described as a 
philosophical deist, dreams of a universal 
world harmony in which 


we . war is at an end and strife has ceased. 
After curses, pelting with mud, and hisses, has 
come a lull, and men are left alone, according to 
their desire: the great idea of old has left them; 
the great source of strength that till then had 
nourished and fostered them was vanishing . . 

but it was somehow the last day of humanity, and 
men suddenly understood that they were left quite 
alone, and at once felt terribly forlorn. I have 
never, my dear boy, been able to picture men 
ungrateful and grown stupid. Men left forlorn 
would begin to draw together more closely an¢ 
more lovingly; they would clutch one another's 
hands, realizing that they were all that was left 
for one another! The great idea of immortality 
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would have vanished, and they would have to fill 
its place; and all the wealth of love lavished of old 
upon Him, who was immortal, would be turned 
upon the whole of nature, on the world, on men, 
on every blade of grass. They would inevitably 
grow to love the earth and life as they gradually 
became aware of their own transitory and finite 
nature, and with a special love, not as of old, they 
would begin to observe and would discover in 
nature phenomena and secrets which they had not 
suspected before, for they would look on nature 
with new eyes, as a lover looking on his beloved. 
On awakening they would hasten to kiss one an- 
other, eager to love, knowing that the days are 
short, and that is all that is left to them. They 
would work for one another, and each would give 
up all that he had to all, and by that only would 
be happy. Every child would know and feel that 
every one on earth was for him like a father or 
mother. ‘To-morrow may be my last day,’ each 
one would think, looking at the setting sun; ‘but 
no matter, I shall die, but all they will remain 
and after them their children,’ and that thought 
that they will remain, always as loving and as 
anxious over each other, would replace the thought 
of meeting beyond the tomb. Oh, they would be 
in haste to love, to stifle the great sorrow in their 
hearts. They would be proud and brave for 
themselves, but would grow timid for one an- 
other; every one would tremble for the life and 
happiness of each; they would grow tender to one 
another, and would not be ashamed of it as now, 
and would be caressing as children. Meeting, 
they would look at one another with deep and 
thoughtful eyes, and in their eyes would be love 
and sorrow... . ” 


There is something very contemporary 
about this vision of a golden age for society. 
We stand at a point at which it seems 
possible to hope that this war in its Euro- 
pean phase at least will soon end. From 
the man of the “modern age,” too, as from 
Versilov, “the great idea of old,” i. e., the 
belief in God and immortality, has largely 
departed. Yet modern man_ passionately 
desires that “strife will cease.” This desire 
for social harmony without the capacity to 
believe that it corresponds to anything like 
a universal harmony is illustrated by the 
recent “V-Letter to Karl Shapiro in Aus- 
tralia” and its answer, both published in 
The New Republic: 


*Bread and Wine, p. 20. 
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“Karl, from your beachhead on that hol- 

low island 

Under the world’s waist, with its eager 

people 

Whose past is yesterday, and who, like us, 

Quarry the future out of hard sensation— 

Tell me the score: Are men more nearly 

brothers 

Under an iron heaven? Is the heart 

‘Made great with shot—or hard?” 

(Italics mine. ) 

The reply of the soldier-poet in Aus- 
tralia was honest, but not hopeful that war 
will create the sense of brotherhood the 
need of which is so keenly felt today wher- 
ever men reflect upon their lot: 

“Are men more nearly brothers?” . . . 

Question declined . . . 

Look, Selden, let’s not follow the gleam; 

It’s dynamite now to try to dream.” 
From the point of view of the naturalistic 
poet and of the “philosophical deist,” as 
Dostoevsky describes Versilov, the Kingdom 
of God is and can only be a dream. 

Is the Kingdom of God only a dream? Is 
“social salvation,” to speak theologically, to 
be dismissed from our thinking? This, it 
seems to the writer, at least, is the central 
problem of our day. It is not, of course, a 
new question, being as old as the Book of 
Genesis. The modern anti-Fascist writer, 
Ignazio Silone, describes Cain’s cynical re- 
mark, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” as “the 
most terrible words in Genesis.”* The 
New Testament contains a similar question 
with a similarly negative implication: “And 
who is my neighbor ?” 

The Kingdom of God and human brother- 
hood are a dream and can be only that for 
the one who takes his point of departure 
from the standpoint of atheism, or modern 
secularism. This is the conviction of Dostoev- 
sky and is one to which he returned again 
and again. Versilov’s dream is only a 
dream. His confidence that men will ac- 
tually practice brotherhood in their bitter 
extremity “on the last day of humanity” in 
spite of the fact that the “great idea which 
has nourished them” has departed is not 
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convincing to the reader. We have the 
feeling that Versilov is himself unconvinced. 
For other characters in Dostoevsky’s novels, 
such as the Russian monk and his mysteri- 
ous visitor, and for Dostoevsky himself, one 
gathers, the Kingdom of God is not a dream ; 
it is rather a goal, which although remote 
and perhaps beyond fulfilment by human 
effort alone, must nevertheless be regarded 
as of supreme value. Dostoevsky would 
sympathize with the view of William Paton 
that “the key to community lies in the 
recognition of something that transcends 
human community.”* Ivan Karamazov’s 
confession in The Brothers Karamazov, for 
example, “I could never understand how 
one can love one’s neighbours,” is not un- 
related to his inability to believe in God. 
Ivan recognizes the truth of the old proverb, 
“If there were no God he would have to be 
invented,” but tragically, and the effect of 
his unbelief is tragic, for Ivan Karamazov, 
cannot believe that God is anything more 
than a man-made invention. But let us 
quote Dostoevsky directly. The words are 
placed in the mouth of a minor character 
and refer to Ivan: 

“Only five days ago, in a gathering here, . 
he solemnly declared in argument there wa: 
nothing in the whole world to make men love 
their neighbours. That there was no law of 
nature that men should love mankind, and that, 
if there had been any love on earth hitherto, it 
was not owing to a natural law, but simply be- 
cause men have believed in immortality. . . . If 
you were to destroy in mankind the belief ir 
immortality, not only love but every living force 
maintaining the life of the world would at once 
be dried up. Moreover, nothing then would be 
immoral, everything would be lawful, even canni- 
balism. That’s not all. He ended by asserting 
that for every individual, like ourselves, who does 
not believe in God or immortality, the moral law 
of nature must immediately be changed into the 
exact contrary of the former religious law, and 


4Quoted by M. S. Curtis, JBR, May, 1943, p. 86. 
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that egoism, even to crime, must become, not only 
lawful but even recognized as the inevitable, the 
most rational, even honourable outcome of his 
position. . . . ” 


In more than one passage of his writings, 
Dostoevsky explored the implications of the 
nihilistic philosophy expressed in the words, 
“Everything is lawful.” It is Ivan’s ac- 
ceptance of this philosophy that influences 
the servant, Smerdyakov, to murder Karama- 
zov, pere. This philosophy and its conse- 
quences lead to the disintegration of Ivan’s 
own personality. A somewhat similar argu- 
ment in Crime and Punishment leads Ras- 
kolnikov to believe that there are some 
superior individuals who have a right to 
commit breaches of morality and crimes and 
that the law is not for them. 

It is not difficult to see parallels to this 
nihilism and its outcomes in countries where 
modern nazism and fascism have had free 
play. There the shackles impeding the as- 
sertions of egoism, both individual and na- 
tional, have been broken and thrown off, 
with a scorn for the ordinary decencies in 
the treatment of persons and nations. Ras- 
kolnikov’s words sum up this philosophy 
most aptly: “ . . . power, and above all, 
power! Over all trembling creation and all 
the antheap! That’s the goal, remember 
that!” Raskolnikov, however, like Ivan 
Karamazov, finds that there is a moral law 
against which the individual cannot success- 
fully rebel. 

When will the kingdom come? Will a 
social eschatology ever be realized? Ac- 
cording to Dostoevsky, it will not come until 
somehow, mysteriously, miraculously, a 
change in social psychology occurs. As one 
ponders his meaning, it comes to one that 
this moral transformation is strongly sug- 
gestive of what Jesus meant by his call to 
repentance. 


C. E. P. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Christian Beginnings 


The Beginning of Christianity. By Crar- 
ENCE TUCKER Craic. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 366 


pages. $2.75. 


I venture to predict that this book will be- 
come the most widely used text by college 
teachers who wish to introduce their stu- 
dents to a history of the New Testament 
period. It is ideally organized for textbook 
use ; it is lucidly written ; it contains the best 
results of contemporary New Testament 
scholarship. The style of the author is 
virile and interesting, so that the book keeps 
inviting the reader not to lay the volume 
down until he has finished this fascinating 
delineation of the gospel story. 

Professor Craig employs the religious- 
historical method of appreciating the New 
Testament events. He leads the reader 
back into the first and second centuries 
where the New Testament interpreters tell 
the story of the gospel in their own world; 
but he reminds us occasionally by his twen- 
tieth century evaluations that the theolog- 
ical and cosmological frameworks in which 
the primitive Christians and the modern 
Christians think are different. He adopts 
the tool of form criticism in explaining 
many of Jesus’ sayings as guides employed 
to shape the life of the Christian commu 
nity; but you are made aware of the fact 
that form criticism in no way invalidates 
or decreases the faith of a modern Chris- 
tian. All through the book you feel that 
Professor Craig sees the New Testament 
story through his own ‘eye of faith’; yet at 
the same time you admire the way he treats 
all events with appreciative objectivity. 


Several critical conclusions of the writer 
are interesting: (1) He favors North Gala- 
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tia as the destination of Paul’s Letter to 
the Galatians. (2) Some of the wonder 
stories related to Jesus were told to show 
that he was as great as (or greater than) 
Elijah and Elisha or other cult gods. (3) 
The feeding of the 5000 is viewed as a meal 
in which Jesus and his followers broke bread 
in anticipation of the feast of the kingdom 
of God. (4) “The early Christians did not 
believe in the resurrection of Christ because 
they could not find his dead body. They 
believed because they did find a living 
Christ.” (5) “The ethical teachings of Jesus 
which we do possess comprise those say- 
ings which the early church found useful 
in the moral instruction of their converts.” 
(6) There is unanimity in the gospels that 
Jesus as the Son of Man would come on 
the clouds of glory and through him God 
would judge the world. (7) In the Letter 
to the Romans Paul tried both predestina- 
tion and free will as answers as to why 
the Jews were unbelievers. (8) It is pos- 
sible that one of Paul’s ‘imprisonment let- 
ters’ was written while he was a prisoner 
in Ephesus. (9) Paul visited Corinth 
between the writing of I Corinthians and 
the invective letter of II Corinthians. (And 
there are many other interesting conclu- 
sions. ) 

The organization of this book is not like 
that of the usual “introduction” to the New 
Testament in which each book is studied 
from the angle of date, authorship, destina- 
tion, structure, sources, and purpose. These 
problems are briefly dealt with in the course 
of this book, but only as they come into 
relief in the bigger aspect of the New Testa- 
ment tradition as delineated through the 
writings. The object of the book is to tell 
the gospel story in an objective fashion in 
the form of a continuous narrative: it is not 
to array various theories before the reader 
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in regard to New Testament problems. Yet 
as the gospel story is told, the reader is 
given fact or suggestion as to how con- 
temporary New Testament critics view New 
Testament problems. The book gives ex- 
actly what Professor Craig mentions in his 
preface: “A clear story of the development 
of Christian faith based upon sound _his- 
torical research.” Under five main head- 
ings is this story told: I. The Background 
of the Gospel. II. The Announcement of 
the Gospel. III. The Beginnings of the 
Church. IV. The Expansion of the Church. 
V. The Consolidation of the Church. 


Those who have known of Professor 
Craig’s work on this book have been eagerly 
awaiting its publication. They will not 
be disappointed, for I sincerely believe 
that The Beginning of Christianity will take 
a place among the classic books on the New 
Testament in our generation. It is one of 
those books which a reviewer wishes to de- 
scribe in superlative terms—it is that de- 
serving ! 

THoMAS S. KEPLER 

Lawrence College 


The Earliest Gospel. By Freperick C. 
Grant. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1943. 270 pages. $2.50. 


Once again Professor Grant has put us in 
his debt. His new volume, The Earliest 
Gospel, the Cole lectures for 1943, is a rich- 
ly rewarding book. This author’s work 
always illustrates the two-fold canon of the 
scholar: Thou shalt know the sources, and 
thou shalt know what others before thee 
and besides thee have done! His wealth 
of knowledge of background appears on 
every page. The reviewer has the habit of 
drawing stars in the margins opposite points 
that may well be embodied in her own class 
work. The margins in this book are studded 
with stars. 


Professor Grant writes from the point of 
view of Form—or as he would prefer— 
traditions-criticism, a field in which he has 
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worked since the inception of this particular 
method of gospel research. This book ex- 
emplifying his sane and moderate approach 
in contrast with certain other form-critics 
should help to allay the fear and distrust, 
not to say hostility, of those who see in 
this development of Gospel research, loss 
and not gain. He believes that form- 
criticism is here to stay, and his persuasive 
and sympathetic treatment should go far 
toward reconciling others to this fact. The 
positive contribution of form-criticism is 
clearly felt in those chapters that treat of 
topics which have already been much dis- 
cussed: The Oral Gospel, The Origin of the 
Gospel of Mark, The Evangelic Tradition, 
The Apostolic Preaching, Mark’s Passion 
Narrative. 

This book is as its author states a series 
of studies. In his chapter, “Was Mark 
Written in Aramaic?” Professor Grant dis- 
cusses that probability with more light and 
less heat than is often the case. He does 
not accept the theory, but he acknowledges 
deep indebtedness to Professor Torrey, its 
main protagonist. There is careful examina- 
tion of the passages in Mark involving em- 
endations of the Greek, and those emenda- 
tions which involve Aramaic. The influence 
of Aramaic lay in the oral tradition. 


Other chapters which the reviewer values 
particularly are: “Jerusalem or Galilee?” 
“Was Mark a Pauline Gospel?” and “The 
Theology of Mark.” It is good to have the 
excellent work of Lohmeyer so easily acces- 
sible with Professor Grant’s stimulating re- 
flections upon it. The probability of two 
main centers of primitive Christianity in 
Palestine—Jerusalem and Galilee—has di- 
rect bearing on problems of theological de- 
velopment, of the geographical milieu of 
Jesus’ ministry, the source of opposition to 
him, and differences in interpretation of 
traditions about him. 

Was Mark a Pauline Gospel?, is an- 
swered in the negative with the help of the 
work of Martin Werner. The contrasts be- 
tween Mark and Paul are many and sig- 
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1 purpose of this book is to state clearly 
the major insights and values of the Chris- 

tian tradition, to trace their development 
from their beginnings in the Bible to the 
present day, and to deal with some of the 
problems created by the wide-spread reac- 
tion against them in the modern world. It 
will arouse thoughtful readers to the dan- 
gers involved in the neglect of the Chris- 
tian tradition And 
it will help them discover the rich treasure 
of ideals that is to be found in our Chris- 
to apply them to our 
modern thinking and living. 


in our American life. 


tian heritage and 


Just Published 


Son of Man and Kingdom of God 


By HENRY BURTON SHARMAN 


Part I is an examination of all Synoptic Gospel passages within which 
the phrase “Son of Man” appears, thereby dealing particularly with 
the rejection, sufferings, death, resurrection and appearances thereafter. 
Part II deals similarly with references to the phrase “Kingdom of God.” 
“By this careful piece-by-piece examination of every relevant text the 


reader is given the opportunity to make his own deductions. 


This is a 


refreshingly original procedure for a work in this field.’"—Friends Intelli- 


gencer. 


$2.50 


This Created World 


By THEODORE PARKER FERRIS 


Dr. Ferris shows what Christianity, 
the Church and the individual can do 
toward making the world “make 
sense.” “His thought is clear, his lan- 
guage is luminous. I commend the 
book as a stimulus and guide.”— 
H. St. George Tucker, Presiding Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
$1.50 


Lifes’ Unanswered 


Questions 
By HAROLD COOKE PHILLIPS 


The questions of faith which concern 
truth and value are not really “unan- 
swered,” but since there is more than 
one answer, the questions are still 
open for discussion. Dr. Phillips re- 
states the answers vigorously and 
challengingly. They will appeal 
equally to the layman and to the min- 
ister, to youth and old age. The au- 
thor {s pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Cleveland. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers . 49 East 33rd St., New Yorkl6, N. Y. 
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nificant, their Christologies entirely differ- 
ent, as were also their conceptions of both 
Jesus’ life and his death. The reviewer has 
often wondered if the theory of Pauline in- 
fluence on Mark did not arise, at least part- 
ly, in answer to the work of F. C. Baur on 
Luke and Mark. Early Gentile Christianity, 
Professor Grant believes, was far more sub-. 
stantial than the reports from Acts and 
Paul’s letters have led many to assume. 

Mark’s “theology” was ‘“‘merely the theo- 
logical interpretation—as far as it had gone 
in his day—of the tradition as held by the 
contemporary church.” Jesus, the secret 
Messiah, made such at his baptism, the 
heavenly Son of Man, recognized by de- 
mons and by Peter, the Messiah who had 
to die, and did so voluntarily “for many.” 
Early theology was really Christology. 

Two chapters which may be noted, but 
not treated in a brief review are: “Was 
Mark Anti-Semitic?” and “Mark and the 
Social Gospel.” The former should be 
“marked, read and inwardly digested” by 
every student of the New Testament and 
every Christian minister. If it is not 
already clear it should be stated here that 
the reviewer considers this a must book and 
assigns to it a conspicuous place in the edi- 
tor’s list of the best books in the field of 
New Testament for 1943 as published in 
the November issue. 

Mary E. ANDREWS 
Goucher College 


Who Crucified Jesus? By Sotomon ZEIT- 
tin. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1942. 240 pages. $2.50. 


Almost everyone of the numerous biog- 
raphies of Jesus which have appeared dur- 
ing the past century begins by enumerating 
and evaluating the sources. The more 
scholarly of these biographies necessarily 
consider also the sources for the history of 
the Jews at least during the century before 
and the century after the Christian era. One 
type of source, however, has in nearly every 
instance been closed to these biographers. 
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The vast stores of rabbinic literature, be- | 
cause of their language and character, have 
been neglected by non-Jewish scholars, or, 


what is even worse, distorted by them. Jew- , : 


ish rabbinic scholars, it must be admitted, 
have until recently done very little to make 
this literature available, for most of them 
have been legalists rather than historians. 
Yet it is clear that, if the life of the Jews in 
the later years of the Second Common- 
wealth and in the Age of the Tannaim, the 
periods most pertinent to the history of 
Christian origins, is to be correctly under- 
stood, the Talmuds (Palestinian as well as 
Babylonian) must be made to yield their 
information. George Foote Moore, in his 
great work Judaism in the First Centuries of 
the Christian Era, made a beginning. More 
recently the Soncino Press of England un- 


dertook the publication of the Babylonian | 3 


Taimud and the Midrash in English trans- 
lation. The War has prevented the com- | 
pletion of the project, but the many volumes 
which have appeared prove this work to be 
superior to anything previously attempted. 
In time all Christian scholars will recognize 
the indispensability of these and other rab- 
binic sources to their studies. 


The nature of rabbinic literature is such 


that the problem of interpretation is as | 7 
great as the problem of translation. Among | ~ 


Jewish scholars, Solomon Zeitlin, Professor 
of Rabbinic Literature at the Dropsie Col- 
lege, has been foremost in interpreting Jew- 
ish source material for this period. Gifted 
with a keen historical sense and possessed 
of vast rabbinic learning, Dr. Zeitlin has 
long led the way in presenting a view of the 
Second Jewish Commonwealth more firmly 
grounded because based on Jewish as well 
as non-Jewish sources. A book from his 
pen dealing with the Crucifixion is there- 
fore deserving of more than passing at 
tention. 

Dr. Zeitlin’s book is not a biography of | 
Jesus. Rabbinic sources offer almost no | 
material for a biography of the Nazarene. | 
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Dr. Zeitlin limits his discussion to the cen- 
tral incident of the story of Jesus, the Cruci- 
fixion, and attempts to place it in its proper 
surroundings. Theology is, strictly speak- 
ing, no concern of this author, but he is 
compelled to discuss certain theological 
problems because he is under the necessity 


» of extricating the historical events from the 


theological theories which have obscured 
them. The human events and the personali- 
ties involved in them must be seen, he in- 
sists, in the light of the social and political 
These belong to 
Jewish history, and about them Jewish 
sources have much that is novel and in- 
teresting to say. 

Dr. Zeitlin begins with a brief review of 
the history of the Second Commonwealth. 
He interprets the struggle between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees. He describes 
the devastating effects which the hated Ro- 
man control of Palestine had upon its poli- 
tics and society. The Jewish aristocracy 
grovelled before Roman officialdom. The 
high-priests of the time, dependent for 
wealth and position upon Roman favor, 
outdid one another in betraying the national 
interests of the Jewish people. The religi- 
ous Sanhedrin had long ceased to function 
as the most important governmental body ; 
its prerogatives no longer included anything 
of a political nature. Another body, Dr. 
Zeitlin asserts, dealt with cases having po- 
litical connotations. This political Sanhe- 
drin, having no connection with the famed 
religious Sanhedrin, was not guided by 
Pharisaic legislation and tradition. Its only 
guiding principle was, in fact, the desire to 
do the bidding of the Romans through the 
king, when there was one, or the high-priest, 
to rule the Jewish State according to the 
best interests of Rome. Everything known 
about the trial of Jesus seems to indicate 
that it was held before the political San- 
hedrin, over which the high-priestly “Quis- 
lings” presided and which the spirit of 
Rome, not the spirit of Judaism, dominated. 
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One has to read the book and follow its 
close historical reasoning in order fully to 
appreciate the argument. Not one man— 
not even Pilate—nor any single group of 
men can be held responsible for the tragedy 
of the Crucifixion. The imperial ambitions 
of Rome, grinding a small people under its 
heel and corrupting its officials, must bear 
the guilt for what happened. Such is Dr. 
Zeitlin’s conclusion based upon wide learn- 
ing and profound understanding of Jewish 
life of that day, as one can see from the 
notes and references at the end of the vol- 
ume. 

Opinions will differ as to whether Dr. 
Zeitlin has offered sufficient proof of the 
existence of two Sanhedrins, but no one 
will gainsay that his theory is arresting and 
important. No doubt we shall hear more 
on this subject from Dr. Zeitlin and from 
others. But even if this part of the volume 
under review should fail to convince, the 
array of facts which it presents once more 
brands as puerile—if this be still necessary 
—the accusation with which prejudice and 
ignorance have perennially libelled the Jews. 
Of equal moment is the fact, incontro- 
vertibly proved by Dr. Zeitlin, that the 
history of that period, and even of that one 
event, cannot be studied without knowledge 
and understanding of the rabbinic sources. 

SoLomon GRAYZEL 
Chief Editor, American Jewish 
Publication Society of America 


Son of Man and Kingdom of God: A Criti- 
cal Study. By H. B. SHARMAN. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. 145 
pages. $2.50. 


The New Testament student familiar 
with other books in this field will be stimu- 
lated and challenged by a number of origi- 
nal features in Dr. Sharman’s latest work. 
It is exactly what the sub-title indicates, 
but it is marked by an almost total absence 
of reference to previous investigations and 
its pages are singularly innocent of foot- 
notes and bibliography. The two themes 
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under consideration are seen as completely 
independent of each other in the synoptic 
record of the teaching of Jesus. “They 
create the impression of two foci that do 
not belong to the same ellipse.” The vol- 
ume is therefore divided into two books, in 
each of which the full textual evidence is 
presented (English Revised Version as ar- 
ranged in Dr. Sharman’s Records of the Life 
of Jesus). Each relevant saying or group of 
sayings 1s scrutinized, comparison of origi- 
nal source with original source being used, 
Mark non-Mark, rather than of 
copies sources. No theories are 
advanced; conclusions are briefly deduced 
from the evidence at hand. The author 
ventures rarely into explicit statement of 
his own findings. 


versus 
with 


When he does, it is usu- 
ally in a provocative phrase that causes one 
to wish for fuller development. The con- 
sciously chosen limitations of this mode of 
presentation are however the main reason 
for its unique value; it obviously demands 
from the reader a maximum of active par- 
ticipation. <A and independent 
examination of the evidence subjected, in 
order to pass on the conclusions drawn, is 
necessary if the book is to have any real 
significance for the student. An author 
does not often so deliberately set out to 
obtain so thorough-going a_ collaboration 
from his readers! 


serious 


It would be undesirable and artificial if 
Dr. Sharman’s personal convictions did not 
emerge at any point. They do, succinctly 
but unmistakably, in a concluding chapter. 
One may agree or disagree with them, one 
cannot but welcome the fact that, on the 
whole, they are held distinct from the criti- 
cal study on which they are based. Read- 
ers of this review are well placed to know 
that this is no common accomplishment and 
will be interested in this demonstration. 


Dora WILLSON 
Pendle Hill, 


Wallingford, Pa. 
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The Recovery of the Historical Paul. By 
Rovert Martyr Hawkins, Nashville: 


1943. 


Vanderbilt 
292 pages. 


University Press, 


$3.00. 


Here is a book with neither footnote nor 
index. No scholar is mentioned in its 
pages, yet there is ample evidence that the 
author is well acquainted with the mod- 
ern critical study of the New Testament. 
In the recovery of the historical Paul he 


rightly emphasizes the letters as the pri- 4 


mary source versus Acts as_ secondary. 
Most scholars would concur in the denial to 
Paul of Hebrews, the Pastorals and prob- 
ably Ephesians. Some are still dubious 
about Colossians and II Thessalonians. In 
theory at least, there would be agreement 
that revision of biblical writings in line with 
the interests of later orthodoxy is not un- 
precedented in the history of biblical re- 
search, even though we do not seem to do 
as much with R 1,2,3, as formerly! 


The proponents of the Christ-myth the- 
ory had to relegate Paul’s letters to the 
second century; F. C. Baur had to find the 
Peter-Paul conflict in any letter that he 
allowed to be genuine. Professor Haw- 
kins has a different criterion—his Paul is 
simply and solely a Hellenistic mystic—but 
he is more drastic even than was Baur. 
True, he accepts more letters—seven—but 
much of what has been the historical Pau! 
is lost while he is being “recovered.” To 
accept as genuine all contained in even these 
seven is, to our author, the “exhibition of 
naivete which cannot be justified by a thor- 
ough study of the phenomena.” Even the 
major epistles leave us “face to face with 
stark contradictions in matters great and 
small.” Fortunately there is “simple and 
sure relief.” The letters are readily analyz- 
able by the application of “only the most 
elementary of the processes of historical 
and literary criticism” to their present form. 
“We must rely upon those features of clear- 
ness, appositeness, continuity consis- 
tency, the absence of which must result in 
non-sense.” When this simple procedure is 
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carried out, objectively, with no presup- 
positions as to what is genuine or spurious, 
the lineaments of Paul’s thought will begin 
to appear. 

Professor Hawkins’ thesis is that Paul’s 
letters have all been interpolated in line 
with later thought, that of the Pastorals, 
Hebrews, the Fourth Gospel. Paul’s gos- 
nel is recoverable from Galatians where it 
is set forth “in purely Hellenistic terms of 
identification with a dying-(rising) Christ, 
in an experience of being crucified with 
him, and living henceforth a life of riglt- 
eousness which results from the indwelling 
Christ.” In brief what does not square 
with Paul, the Hellenistic mystic is not 
Pauline. It is as simple as that! 

The ordinary limits of a review cannot 
do justice to the detailed argument of this 
very readable book, as the author exam- 
ines each letter according to the criterion 
of Paul’s mysticism. In the vernacular of 
the college undergraduate, the author 
really “goes to town” on the Galatian, 
Roman and Corinthian letters. But Phile- 
mon comes through the test admirably, 
since this letter was not doctrinal. It shows 
Paul simple, direct and consistent in his 
thinking, happy in his diction, and skillful 
in his syntax. I Thessalonians likewise 
fares well, little being given up except the 
apocalypticism, anti-Jewish sentiment, and 
the teachers. Philippians 2:6-11 is the 
major loss from this letter. 

Some of the major rejections that seem 
most drastic are: 1) denial of any apoca- 
lyptic ideas to Paul 2) almost entire denial 
of his use of Scripture and allegory, 3) all 
dependence on previous tration (notably 
I Corinthians 15:1-11, 4) ah reference to 
Jews not in harmony with Paul’s attitude 
of heart-broken grief 5) all ideas\ involving 
predestination, justification, redemption or 
substitution in his theory of salvation, 6) 
all sacramentarianism 7) his picture of hu- 
man sin in Romans, 7) his great exposition 
of the Resurrection. This list is not com- 
plete. | 
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That this is drastic treatment of Paul 


need not be labored. It is the reviewer’s 
expectation that this book will suffer the 
fate of all extreme presentations. Nor is 
objectivity held with the consistency de- 
manded of Paul’s thought. In denying 
“Maranatha” to Paul we have this bit of 
special pleading: “Far better to give up 
both the Aramaism and the apocalypticism 
of the early church, and of Paul, than the 
sweetness of Paul’s Christian spirit.” And 
yet this author keeps a good share of Il 
Cor. 10-13 for Paul and does not seem to 
think that that “sweet Christian spirit” is 
endangered ! 

The reviewer regrets that there is no 
space for an attempted answer to some of 
the statements on women and marriage, on 
the deletion of both the parties of Christ 
and of Cephas in Corinth, on the situation 
in Galatia as more than a question simply 
of Jews or Judaizers, and on the possibility 
of reducing letters, most of them occasional 
and meant for specific situations to source 
material for one aspect of Paul’s rich and 
varied experience. It seems a psychological 
impossibility for Paul to have thrown off so 
much of his past as this limitation of him 
to his mysticism causes him to do. 

The myth of Procrustes is applicable here. 
Paul has been made to fit a theory. As he 
lies in his Procrustean bed his logic may be 
saved, but at what a price! 

Mary E. ANDREWS 

Goucher College 


Theology 
A Compend of Luther's Theology. By 
Hucu THomson Kerr, Jr. Philadel- 


phia: The Westminster Press, 1943. 
253 pages. $2.00. 


Students of church history who are par- 
ticularly interested in the theology of the 
Protestant Reformation will find that they 
are much indebted to Dr. Kerr for making 
available in a single volume in English this 
valuable collection of extracts from the 
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writings of Martin Luther. In a former 
volume edited by the same author there 
is presented in a concise and convenient 
form the heart of John Calvin’s Institutes 
of the Christian Religion. 

As a general rule, students of the Chris- 
tian faith do know something about the life 
and teachings of these two great reform- 
ers; but too few of them know these men 
through their own writings. It would be 
a great service to the cause of religious 
education if something could be done to 
stimulate more reading of the great classics 
in our Christian literature rather than to 
rely so completely on the interpretations 
of these writings that have been made by 
others. Dr. Kerr’s two volumes should 
contribute much toward this end. 

The volume which deals with Luther’s 
theology is especially useful in view of the 
fact that Luther gave no systematic expres- 
sion of his theological views in any single 
one of his writings. His so-called Primary 
Works which include the addresses To the 
Christian Nobility, The Babylonian Captiv- 
ity, and On Christian Liberty, contain only 
a relatively small part of his teaching on 
the great themes of the Christian faith. 
They do not tell us what Luther believed 
about the nature of man, the forgiveness of 
sins, the problems of marriage and divorce, 
economics and society, the education of 
youth, the functions of the church, the sac- 
raments, problems of eschatology, and many 
other subjects having to do with Christian 
thought and experience. Much of the mate- 
rial dealing with these topics must be gath- 
ered from a large collection of letters, ser- 
mons, and other published dissertations. 
Any complete edition of the works of Mar- 
tin Luther will contain many volumes and 
for this reason is bound to be too bulky 
for the average student. Dr. Kerr’s great 
service consists in selecting from all of these 
writings significant extracts which give us 
the gist of Luther’s thought on many im- 
portant topics. The extracts are usually 
short. Information is given concerning the 
source of each one. The entire collection 
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is Classified and so arranged that the reader 
can readily locate a direct quotation from 
Luther on any one of a large range of sub- 
jects. 

The book includes eleven chapters dealing 
respectively with the following themes: 
revelation and the Bible, God, Jesus Christ, 
the office and work of the Holy Spirit, man, 
the Christian life, the church, the sacra- 
ments, Christian ethics, the Christian and 
the state, and eschatology. Of particular 
interest at the present time is the section 
which deals with Luther’s thought concern- 
ing the proper relation of the Christian to 
the civil government under which he lives. 
At the outset a sharp distinction is drawn 
between the kingdom of God and the king- 
doms of the world. The former is ruled en- 
tirely by the principle of love, but in the 
latter it is necessary to rely on force and 
the power of the sword. However, the 
problem which the Christian faces is not 
solved by this distinction for he belongs to 
both kingdoms and there are times when his 
respective loyalties seem to be in genuine 
conflict. A case in point arises when the 
Christian is called upon by his civil govern- 
ment to bear the sword and thus to resist 
the evil that is represented by the cause of 
the enemy. On this point Luther tells us 
“And still the command of Christ abides in 
force, that we are not to resist evil. So 
that a Christian, although he bears the 
sword, does not use it for his own sake nor 
to revenge himself, but only for others ; and, 
moreover, this is a mark of Christian love, 
that with the sword we support and defend 
the whole church, and not suffer it to be 
injured. Christ teaches those only who, 
while they believe and love, obey also. But 
the greater multitude in the world, as it 
does not believe, obeys not the command. 
Therefore they must be ruled as unchristian, 
and their caprice be put under restraint; 
for if their power was suffered to obtain 
the upper hand, no one could stand before 
them” (215-216). 
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> The study of Luther’s theology is some- 
thing more than an excursion into the think- 
It has a 
‘> contemporary interest. The theology of 
‘risis, SO prominent in recent religious lit- 
erature, is in many respects a return to the 
early doctrines of the reformation. Further- 
more, the present church situation in the 
land where Luther lived gives new interest 
to his teachings about the relation of church 
and state. Anyone interested in these prob- 
lems will find Dr. Kerr’s book a useful and 
important volume. 
Cuarces H. PAtTerson 
The University of Nebraska 


Philosophy 


Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture. By 
WERNER JAEGER. Translated from the 
German Manuscript by GILBERT 
HicHet. Volume II: In Search of 
the Divine Centre. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1943. xvi + 
442 pages. $3.75; the set of 3 vol- 
umes, $10.00, 


The first volume of this great work ap- 
peared in German in 1933 (second edition, 
1935), and in English in 1939; the eagerly 
awaited second volume is only available in 
English; it is to be hoped that, as the 
author assures us, the third volume “will 


follow immediately.” The first volume 
traced the development of Greek cultural 
ideals from the Homeric heroes to Aristo- 
phanes and Thucydides, at the end of the 
fifth century; the second and third volumes 
deal with the intellectual history of Greece 
in the fourth century (from Socrates to 
Demosthenes). Professor Jaeger should 
yield to the temptation of continuing the 
work in the Hellenistic Period (Aristotle 
and other philosophers) and show how the 
Greek ideals were eventually absorbed by 
Christianity. 

This second volume deals with Socrates 
and, principally, with Plato (whose Phae- 
drus and Laws are reserved for the third 
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volume) ; indeed the work as a whole was 
conceived as a study of Plato—to which 
the first volume is an introduction,—since 
he is “the culmination in any history of 
Greek paideia.” For Jaeger such a history 
means “the development of a conscious tdeal 
of education and culture” (p. 5). 

Professor Jaeger (now at Harvard Uni- 
versity) is the most eminent pupil of that 
great interpreter of classical antiquity, Ulrich 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. He is not 
primarily a philosopher, but a student of 
Greek literature and a historian of Greek 
culture. Accordingly, his book is not, like 
the great work of Eduard Zeller, a history 
of Greek philosophy. He does not deal 
systematically with metaphysical and other 
problems raised and solved by Greek think- 
ers, but with the origin and organic con- 
tinuity of cultural ideals, and with their so- 
ciological backgrounds or Sitz im Leben. 
He does not depict and analyze a static 
panorama of ideas, but presents the drama 
of their genesis and growth. He does not 
treat Plato’s philosophy as a detached sys- 
tem of abstract concepts but follows the 
progress of his thought from its beginning 
in the smaller Socratic dialogues to its cul- 
mination in the Republic and the Laws, set- 
ting it in the flow of Greek tradition, and 
showing that Plato was less concerned with 
metaphysics than with “politics,” meaning 
the ideal relation between the citizen or the 
statesman and the polis (commonwealth). 
Plato’s aim was “to ‘bring the true society 
into being as the proper milieu for the 
achievement of the highest virtue possible 
to man” (p. 85). 

Beginning with the inquiry about the 
separate virtues and the realization that they 
were mere parts of a whole, Plato proceeded 
to identify virtue with knowledge (Socratic 
dialogues), and to show how this discovery 
was the foundation of all education (Protag- 
oras and Gorgias). It was then necessary 
to determine what kind of knowledge is the 
basis of virtue (Meno): it is the philosoph- 
ical knowledge of ideas, attained by the 
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soul concentrating upon itself, away from 
the senses (Phaedo), under the impulse of 
Eros, the soul’s instinctive urge to develop 
its higher self (Symposium) until it be- 
comes “like God” (Theaetctus). At this 
stage man is not the ideal citizen of a real 
state, but he realizes the true state in his 
own soul: the just man fulfills the law of 
the perfect state (Republic). The purpose 
of man’s laborious ascent towards knowl- 
edge is thus to find “the state within us” 
in the “imitation of God” (p. 357). 


This meager summary cannot do justice 
to the originality, learning, and _ brilliance 
of this great interpretation of Plato’s 
thought. This book will prove to be an 
indispensable supplement to the histories 
of Greek philosophy, nay a safe guide to the 
students of Plato. It is basic not only for 
classicists, but also for historians of Chris- 
tianity investigating the ultimate roots of 
Christian theology. 

H. PFEIFFER 

Harvard University 


Biography 


Francis of Assisi. Apostle of Poverty. By 
Ray C. Perry. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press, 1941. 199 pages. 
$3.00. 


Biographers of the Poverello have neces- 
sarily devoted considerable attention to his 
poverty, and a few modern apostles have 
called our age to follow in his footsteps, 
but it has remained for a professor of 
church history to make a systematic study 
of the central place of poverty in its relation 
to other essentials of the Franciscan life, 
especially as seen against the background 
of the Church of his time. The author rec- 
ognizes that poverty and self-denial were 
not, for Francis, ends in themselves, but 
were strategic means to his ultimate aims 
of oneness with God and with man. This 
functional character of poverty is made 
clear in a chapter on “Mysticism and the 
Divine Union”: poverty is a means to free 
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the spirit from all secondary aims. Be. , 
sides economic expropriation it demands 
the still more difficult surrender of self- 
will and of all pride in intellectual achieve- 
ments. By removing the “proprietary 
divisiveness” which separates men, it per- 
forms at the same time a social function 
which is elaborated in a chapter concerning 
“The Ideal of Poverty and Life Commu. 
nity.” Francis’ refusal to live in fine houses 
or to call anything his own, served as a 
living witness to the solidarity of mankind 
as well as to the dignity of the poor. 

The author shows the need for such wit- 
ness even in the reputedly “spiritual” Mid- 
dle Ages, in the light of the failure of the 
Church from early times to practice the 
poverty which Jesus required of his dis- 
ciples. By the thirteenth century, not only ' 
had the hierarchy become deeply involved 
in economic competition, but even the mon- 
astic orders, originally founded in an effort 
to revive apostolic non-possession, had suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of corporate | 
wealth. Apparently it is an illusion to 
imagine that it was much easier to hold 
to the property-less life in the thirteenth 
century than it is in the twentieth! The 
friars’ identification with the “little peo- 
ple” (minores) had a further social mean- 
ing in relation to the class conflicts of 
the Italian cities of the time, as described | ~ 
in a chapter dealing with “Social Problems 
in the Application of Poverty.” Francis 
belonged to the rising merchant class, but 
his new way of living led him to the service 
of the “have-not” workers and peasants. 
Yet he was far from being a leveller or 
reformer in the modern sense. Mr. Petry 
takes pains to consider explicitly how Fran- 
cis differs from modern political revolution- 
aries: he never tried to set up a new soci- 
ety which should be free from class dis- 
tinctions, but rather “incarnated a divine 
standard of judgment on all worldly soci- 
eties,” by stressing repentance and by “min- 
imizing the importance of the very things 
for which men fought.” Nor did he cut 
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himself off from any class; he helped to 
make peace between warring factions, and 
advocated poverty as the most direct way 
by which to remove the roots of strife. 


Although the Church as a human insti- 
tution was far from practicing poverty, her 
scriptures and liturgy continued to hold 
forth the ideal so clearly that at least this 
devoted son of the Church received from 
her the impetus to practice the apostolic 
rule in his own life. Mr. Petry’s illuminat- 
ing chapter on “The Bible and the Apos- 
tolate of Poverty” may surprise some Prot- 
estants by its evidence as to how much of 
the scriptures could be familiar to a thir- 
teenth century worshipper, largely through 
the Mass. To Francis the Bible became 
alive in a special way because he approached 
it not as a spectator, but as a participant 
in a “cosmic project which the Bible heroes 
had initiated.” The Gospels provided a 
continual reminder that poverty gives spe- 
cial access to the Kingdom, that God had 
called a “little flock” to be the special instru- 
ments of His purposes in the “last times.” 
This sense of the sacred authority behind 
the friars’ “poverty commission” was fur- 
ther nourished by the liturgy of the Church 
} as it continually re-enacted Christ’s own life 
of poverty. 

Mr. Petry has contributed to the objec- 
tive evaluation of ‘“God’s little poor man” 
by studying him against the background of 
his time, and by underlining the extent to 
which his assumptions differ from ours. 
But the manner in which he goes on to 
accuse the saint of “neurotic seizures” and 
“fatuous obsessions” seems to betray a cer- 
tain lack of imagination, which constitutes 
perhaps the chief limitation of the book as 
}a whole. It is natural for a work devel- 
oped out of a doctoral dissertation to be 
somewhat pedestrian and second-hand. Its 
full annotations and comprehensive _bibli- 
ography will make it extremely useful for 
reference. But for an inner realization of 
the infectiousness of the Franciscan way of 
life it should be supplemented by such stud- 
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ies as Vida Scudder’s Brother John or 
Nicholson’s The Mysticism of St. Francis 
of Assisi, which illuminate the profound 
inner meaning of poverty and obedience, 
and bring Francis to life in a more first- 
hand way. 
TERESINA ROWELL 
Pendle Hill 


Church History 


The Long Road to Methodist Union. By 
Joun M. Moore. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. 
247 pages. $2.00. 


This is a “must” book for those who 
would understand the history of one of the 
most notable achievements in church union. 
It will be valued by the Methodists who 
are directly involved in the event which 
has been consummated. It will also be a 
guide to other men who are seeking to elim- 
inate our unhappy divisions and to bring 
their respective denominations into agree- 
ments. If the steps taken in bringing to- 
gether three sections of Methodism were 
necessarily long, hazardous and sometimes 
trying, what are men likely to encounter 
who seek to promote union between denom- 
inations so different as. say, the Presbyterian 
and Episcopalian? The Methodists started 
their movement in 1876; they brought it to 
a happy and glorious conclusion in 1939! 

The task of writing the history of the 
movement in America was entrusted to 
Bishop John M. Moore of the M. E. Church 
South. He was eminently fitted for the 
task. As a scholar he was educated at 
Yale, Leipzig and Heidelberg. As minis- 
ter he served important churches in San 
Antonio, Dallas and St. Louis. He was 
editor of the Christian Advocate, Secretary 
of Home Missions, and elected bishop in 
1918. For twenty years he rendered out- 
standing work in connection with the move- 
ment for church union. His interests were 
wider than Methodism as is shown by thir- 
ty-five years service to the Federal Coun- 
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cil of Churches, attendance at the World 
Conference on Faith and Order, and other 
such conferences. 


Forewords to this book were written by 
Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes of the M. E. 
Church, North; and Bishop James H. 
Straughn of the Methodist Protestant 
Church. These men stood with Bishop 
Moore in the solemn moment when the 
union was consummated. 

JoHN GARDNER 

The Community Church, 

Garden City, N. Y. 


Archaeology 


Palestinian Figurines in Relation to Certain 
Goddesses Known Through Literature. 
By James B. PritcHarp. (American 
Oriental Series, vol. 24). New Haven: 
American Oriental Society, 1943. 99 
pages, 2 plates. $1.75. 


In nearly every Palestinian excavation 
have been found clay figurines and plaques 
of a nude female figure, four to eight inches 
high, which usually emphasize her repro- 
ductive features. They are found most 
often in private houses rather than in tem- 
ples. These objects are frequently called 
Astarte figurines or plaques, and are inter- 
preted as statuettes of the goddess used as 
votive offerings, magical charms, or the 
like. The present study is an important 
scientific contribution to the determination 
of the actual nature of these objects. 

After a chapter of introduction, the sec- 
ond chapter gives a catalogue of nearly 300 
examples from archaeological literature, 
with the objects classified under seven types. 
The basis of classification is the form of 
representation, with hardly any attention 
paid to details of size, color, clay texture, 
baking and the like. Two accompanying 
plates give representative samples of each 
type. 

The third chapter discusses each of the 
types in the context of ancient Near East- 
ern culture. Similar objects from Egypt, 
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Mesopotamia, the Aegean region, etc., are 
discussed, and an effort is made to account 
for the origin of, and to date, each type. 


The fourth chapter discusses three god- 
desses, Asherah, Ashtart, and Anat, as they 
are known in ancient literary sources, espe- 
cially the Ras Shamra tablets, the OT, 
Egyptian literature, and Phoenician in- 
scriptions. Asherah is well-known at Ras 
Shamrah in the Late Bronze Age as the 
mother-goddess and paredros of El. In the 
OT, she appears infrequently, and becomes 
identified with her symbol, the wooden post 
(asherah). It seems probable that in the 
first millennium her place in the West 
Semitic pantheon was taken by Ashtart. The 
latter is not prominent at Ras Shamrah, 
but appears frequently in the OT in asso- 
ciation with Baal; her name in the OT is 
“Ashtoreth,” and she is usually connected 
with the cult of Sidon. Anat was a fierce 
war-goddess and was popular both at Ras 
Shamrah and in Egypt. In the Bible she is 
unknown except in the names of certain 
persons and places. 

In the final chapter the author discusses 
the identification of the nude female figure 
of the plaques and figurines on the basis 
of the preceding chapters. Pritchard 
reaches a conclusion which will be disap- 
pointing to many: “there is at least no 
direct evidence for the connection of any 
of the three prominent goddesses, Asherah, 
Ashtart, or Anat with the nude female 
figure on the plaques or of the figurines” 
(p. 85). One of the principal reasons for 
this negative conclusion is that in Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt the known goddesses are 
usually represented as clothed; the only 
important exception is Qadesh, and Pritch- 
ard does not hesitate to identify his first 
type with that goddess. However, he 
leaves open the possibility that, in spite of 
the above-quoted conclusion, the objects 
may have represented a goddess or a pros- 
titute of the fertility cult, or may have been 
talismans used in sympathetic magic to 
stimulate the reproductive processes. 
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The author’s cautious conclusion is diffi- 


J cult to deny. The present reviewer would 


suggest that it is still entirely possible that 
these objects represent a goddess (and for 
most of the OT period Ashtart was the 
most prominent one in Palestine, as this 
study has shown), and that they represent 


her as nude precisely for the reason that 


it was her reproductive function that they 
were meant to symbolize. The ancient 
artist could best represent such function on 
small objects without inscriptions by de- 
picting the goddess as nude. The objects 
probably were used as talismans as sug- 
gested by Pritchard. We need not be sur- 
prised that the OT contains so few ref- 
erences to these goddesses and no definitely 
identifiable references to these objects, for 
their use was surely not sanctioned by the 
official cult, and they were looked upon 
by Yahwistic priests and prophets as hea- 


then idols. 


This study is a significant contribution 


Son a small, but very important, subject in 
9 OT archaeology. 


J. Pamir Hyatt 
School of Religion, 
Vanderbilt University 


The Ladder of Progress in Palestine: a 
Story of Archaeological Adventure. By 
CHESTER CHARLTON McCown. New 
York and London: Harper and Broth- 


ers. xvi + 387 pages. $3.50. 


This is one of the best books ever written 
on the history of archaeological discovery 
in Palestine and the progress of civilization 
in that land. Is is the only work which 
covers both of these subjects in an up-to- 
date and competent manner. 

The author is well fitted both by ex- 
perience and by interest for the task he set 
himself. C. C. McCown has been Professor 
tation at the Pacific School of Religion for 
of New Testament Literature and Interpre- 
thirty years, and has had long association 
with the American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem, first as Thayer Fellow 
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and later as Director and Annual Professor. 
His personal experiences, in excavation and 
in association with other archaeologists, 
have made it possible for him to write with 
authority and to enliven the narrative with 
many interesting, and sometimes amusing, 
anecdotes. 

As the title indicates, this book attempts 
to do two things at once: to tell the story 
of the more important archaeological dis- 
coveries in Palestine, chiefly by describing 
the excavations at the various sites, and at 
the same time to trace the progress of 
civilization in that country. Following an 
opening chapter on “The Magic of Method,” 
the next few chapters are devoted to the 
prehistoric eras. Then, the history is fol- 
lowed through early historic, Old Testa- 
ment, New Testament, and early Christian 
times; there is a chapter on “Byzantines, 
Arabs, and Crusaders ;” and the final chap- 
ter discusses “What to Believe.” It is not 
possible, of course, to make the discussion 
of the various sites and of the “ladder of 
progress” dovetail completely, but McCown 
has accomplished his double purpose in a 
remarkable manner. 

This volume has the merit of presenting 
in readable and compact form both well- 
known material and material which is little- 
known or widely scattered through learned 
journals and archaeological reports. Of 
special interest are the treatment of pre- 
history (a field in which the author’s son, 
T. D. McCown, has’ made most striking 
discoveries), the chapter on the “Quest for 
an Alphabet,” and that on the “Search for 
Jesus’ Tomb.” Unusual interest attaches 
also to the account of the excavation of 
Tell en-Nasbeh (Mizpah?) by the author’s 
late colleague, W. F. Badé, and Jerash- 
Gerasa, where the author himself was once 
director. 

Some readers of this book may be dis- 
appointed by the author’s great caution in 
stating final conclusions from archaeological 
evidence. But, as he wisely says, “no valu- 
able truths are lost by leaving some prob- 
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lems unsettled” (p. 345). Such reserve lends 
greater weight to the conclusions which are 
reached. 

The final chapter should prove one of the 
most valuable in the book. In discussing 
“What to Believe,” the wealth of misin- 
formation and nonsense is illustrated by a 
few archaeological canards and forgeries. 
Positively, the author believes that “The 
real contribution of archaeology is in the 
vivid picture it enables the student to draw 
of the social life of the past” (p. 348). It 
should, therefore, help men to develop great- 
er “social wisdom.” 

This work ends on a note which is en- 
couraging in these dark days. After point- 
ing out that “modern man” has been on 
this earth perhaps ten thousand years, Mc- 
Cown says: “Man has made progress, even 
in this brief space of time. A far larger 
proportion of mankind have a relatively 
satisfactory standard of living than ever 
before . . . the standards of the present are 
incomparably higher and the area of moral 
obligation incomparably broader than ever 
before” (p. 350). 

Because of its soundness and its read- 
ability, this book should receive a wide cir- 
culation among teachers and students of the 
Bible. 

J. Hyatt 

Vanderbilt University 


Just Published 


An important contribution to 
Old Testament scholarship 


THE PROBLEM OF 
EZEKIEL 


By WILLIAM A. IRWIN 
University of Chicago 


An original treatment of a con- 
troversial subject. In the study of 
the Book of Ezekiel, confusion has 
arisen from a lack of clear and ade- 
quate criteria for separating the 
original oracles of Ezekiel from lat- 
er additions by other authors. Pro- 
fessor Irwin has discovered, through 
an inductive investigation, new and 
more dependable criteria for making 
this judgment. 


Certain to have lasting effects on 
Old Testament scholarship. A _ re- 
view and critique of previous re- 
search on Ezekiel is followed by a 
chapter-by-chapter analysis of the 
Book, in which criteria for distin- 
guishing the genuine from the spur- 
ious parts are discovered and ap- 
plied. Less than one-fourth of chap- 
ters 1-39 is found to be genuine, and 
none of chapters 40-49 is the work 
of Ezekiel. 


An account of Ezekiel’s career 
and a discussion of his significance 
in the light of these new discover- 
ies give the book an added value. An 
interesting feature is the excellent 
discussion of the importance of the 
late interpolations and their place 
jn the history of Hebrew thought. 


A book that will attract wide crit- 
ical attention and will ‘be the sub- 
ject of much discussion among all 
students of Biblical literature. 


364 pages paper-bound $3.00 


The University of 
Chicago Press 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 387, Ill. 
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Theology 


The Screwtape Letters. By C. S. Lewis. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 160 
pages. $1.50. 

These “letters from hell’’ are deliciously amus- 
ing. If the essence of humor is to be found in 


ils. 


} the incongruous, as the author (and Bergson) 
tell us, then we know better why we laugh when ° 


we read these letters. It is certainly incongruous, 
even a little startling, perhaps, to find Satan and 
his realm described as “Our Father” and “Our 
Father’s World,” while God is consistently refer- 
red to as “The Enemy,” and to find humans 
referred to as “the little vermin.” Far be it from 
us, however, to spoil the book by further exposi- 
tion. 

At the same time we must add that the reader 
will not lay down the book without some serious 
thinking about the reality of his own religious 
life. The method of indirection does not pre- 
vent the author from finding his mark, again and 
again. 

The reviewer intends to make large use of this 
little book when he gets to the Sermon on the 
Mount in his New Testament course. Here are 
expositions of Jesus’ fundamental teachings in 
language students will understand. Some typical 
passages are Mt 5:3-Lewis 71,122 (humility) ; Mt 
5 :21ff,43ff-Lewis ch.XIX (love versus hate); Mt 
6:10-Lewis 34 (Thy will be done); Mt 6:a1- 
Lewis 37 (heart-will) ; Mt 7:13-Lewis 65 (strait 
vs. narrow ways); Mt 7:12-Lewis 108ff, 131ff 
(mutuality vs. selfishness). Indeed, what C. S. 
Lewis has actually done is to interpret the Sermon 
on the Mount in its height and depth in language 


both searching and winsome. 
C&P. 


Theology in Transition. By WALTER MARSHALL 
Horton. Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 
New York, 1943. 106 pp. $2.50. 


The present work by Professor Horton con- 
sists in the reprinting, in somewhat abbreviated 
form, of two of his previous major works: A 
Psychological Approach to Theology, and Real- 
istic Theology. By way of introduction, he has 
included his contribution to the Christian Century 
symposium on “What Ten Years Has Done to 
My Thinking?” For those who failed to read 
these works in the past, this omnibus volume will 


prove invaluable. It contains much of Horton’s 
most significant thinking, and, as the title indi- 
cates, presents a good study of a theologian in 
transition from a rather highly romantic point 
of view to a more chastened one. It may be 
worth-while to get this book and read through it 
rather carefully to determine whether or not this 
is the way theologians should go. 
W. H. B. 


The Bible 


The Relevance of the Bible. By H. H. Rowtey. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 
192 pages. $1.75. 

Two chapters of this book, “The Inspiration of 
the Bible,” and “The Use of the Bible,” were 
originally delivered as lectures in Chester, Eng- 
land, and later published in English religious jour- 
nals. The lecture form has been preserved in the 
other chapters which deal respectively with “The 
Changing Emphasis in Biblical Studies,” “The 
Prophets of the Old Testament,” “The Unity of 
the Bible,” “The God of the Bible,” “Sin in the 
Thought of the Bible,” and “The Person and 
Work of Christ.” 

The point of view of the writer may be de- 
scribed as a conservative liberalism or a liberal 
conservatism. The author appears to state his 
own viewpoint when he describes the change that 
has come over Biblical study: “the newer atti- 
tude does not reject the work of the earlier study, 
but seeks to conserve all that is of worth in the 
fruits of every approach. . . . It recognizes all the 
human processes that went into the making of the 
Bible, without reducing it to the level of a merely 
human document, and it acknowledges that its 
scientific study, which is still valued and contin- 
ued, is not enough. For the Bible is first and 
foremost a religious Book” (p. 13). 

A similar view of inspiration is described. The 
Old Testament is not so much the record of 
man’s search for God as of his experience of and 
progressive response to God. The chapter on 
“The Use of the Bible” is primarily a discussion 
of miracles and here the contemporary emphasis 
is made that the miracle-narratives are to be 
understood from the point of view of their religi- 
ous meaning to those who wrote them. 

What has already been said suggests the general 
viewpoint of the book. This little book should be 
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useful from the point of view of teaching the 
Bible to undergraduates especially where the need 
is felt for a bridge from an uncritical conservatism 
to a somewhat more liberal viewpoint. 


The Goodspeed Parallel New Testament. The 
American Translation and the King James 
Version in parallel columns, with introduc- 
tions and explanatory notes by Epcar J. 
GoopsPEED. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1943. 600 pages. $2.00. 


This new edition of the Goodspeed transla- 
tion of the New Testament will have many uses. 
It would be a fine text to put into the hands of 
students taking a college course in the New Testa- 
ment. Students enjoy and benefit from making 
comparisons of the King James version with a 
vernacular translation. They like the King James 
because of its literary beauty and connotations, 
but they need the modern translation in order 
to understand the ideas of the New Testament. 
This book will also prove useful for private or 
group devotional study. It is handsomely bound 
and clearly printed, a worthy addition to the 
already numerous library of Goodspeed transla- 
tions. 


The Miéracle-Stories of the Gospels. By ALAN 
RicuHarpson. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1942. 149 pages. $2.00. 


This is the best book on the miracle-stories of 
the New Testament which has appeared in recent 
years. The author is Study Secretary of the 
Student Christian Movement and the book is 
written in language that should be understandable 
to the American college student who has had some 
introduction to New Testament study, although 
the theological approach and references to such 
schools of thought as form-criticism may create 
difficulty for the totally uninitiated. 


The author argues that the miracle-stories can- 
not be correctly understood unless their purpose . 


is recognized to be identical with the purpose for 
which the gospels as a whole were written. The 
key to miracles is religious or theological. The 
miracle-narratives are signs of the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. This is as true of the Gospel 
of Mark as it is of the Gospel of John. To 
call them “signs,” however, is not the same as 
calling them “proofs” to compel belief. “Thus, 
the attitude of Jesus would seem to have been, 
on the one hand, the refusal to work wonders to 
compel belief or to satisfy curiosity, and, on the 
other hand, the insistence that His miracles were 
truly signs to those who had eyes to see” (author’s 
italics). 
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In developing his thesis, Mr. Richardson speak; } ; 


out bluntly against other interpretations of the 
miracle-stories. The view of liberal theology 
that the primary motive of Jesus in the miracle 
was compassion is rejected, although it is rec. 
ognized that mercy and sympathy were, no doubt, 
a motive. The author denies that there is any 
real parallel between Jesus’ emphasis upon faith 
and modern psychological examples of faith. 
healing (see page 63). Mr. Richardson is very 
emphatic in insisting that the form-critics are on 
the wrong track. The New Testament miracles 
are to be understood in the light of the Hebrew, 
Old Testament background, not in the light of 
Hellenistic parallels. 
Dibelius, that the miracle “tales” were intended 
to show the superiority of Jesus over all other 


miracle-workers is branded as completely false 


to the intention of the gospel-writers (p. 25). 


The real purpose of Jesus, according to Mr. _ 


Richardson, is well stated in the author’s con- 
cluding sentence: “it is true of the miracle-stories, 
as of every other part of the Gospel record, that 
‘these things were written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might have life in His name’ (John 
Xx.31).” 


Christianity 


Christian Symbolism in the Evangelical Churches. 
By Tuomas Apert StaFForp. Illustrations 
by the Author. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 176 pages. 
$2.00. 


Here is a book that a teacher of religion will 
find useful to hand to a student or students inter- 
ested in studying the place of forms and symbols 
in religious life. 

Ernest Fremont Tittle writes the introduction 
and calls attention to the fact that this is the first 
book of its kind written from the viewpoint 0! 
evangelical Christianity. (Parenthetically, it may 
be remarked that Dr. Tittle’s own church, the 
First Methodist Church of Evanston, is the source 
of some of the best illustrative material in the 
book including the handsome frontispiece.) In 
his foreword, the author gives his definition of 
evangelical as those “denominational bodies which 
cling closely to the doctrines derived more of 
less directly from the New Testament alone, and 
which accept two sacraments—Holy Communion 
and Baptism—as symbolical rites rich in spiritual 
significance . . . Furthermore, evangelical bodies 
are commonly non-liturgical. . . .” 

The approach made in this book is free from 
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Protestant churches need to use 
symbols appropriate to the Protestant tradition, 
says the author, a point humorously underscored 


Jby the story of the strongly Protestant church 


which unwittingly selected the Papal Arms for 
display in a stained glass window. Successive 
chapters describe symbols of the godhead, sacred 
monograms, symbols of Christ’s suffering, sym- 
bols on the Great Chalice of Antioch, symbolic 
stars, symbols of Doctrines and Ideas, symbols 
of New Testament Characters, the symbolism of 
a church, and symbolism of color. 

The author makes the wise suggestion that an 
effective way of training children for membership 
in a church is to give a prominent place to the 
study of Christian symbolism. 

An appendix provides an extensive bibliog- 
raphy, definitions of church terms and usages, 
and an index. 


C. E. P. 


Preaching 


Preaching the Word of God. By MorcaN PHELPS 
Noyes. New York: Scribners, 1943. 219 
pages. $2.00. 


Many famous preachers have delivered the 
Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching at Yale 
University during the past seventy years. The 
lectures have touched every phase of ministerial 
action, and it is inevitable that the new orator 
should be compared with his predecessors. Henry 
Ward Beecher, Phillips Brooks, Robert William 
Dale, George Adam Smith, Charles Sylvester 
Horne, George Arthur Buttrick, are a few names 
in the long list. Each man had something unique 
to say. Dr. Noyes has done something in these 
lectures which, while lacking the sparkle of some 
of his fore-runners, marks him out as a man who 
discharges his ministry with dignity, sincerity and 
power. His book will challenge the most experi- 
enced minister to thoughtful survey of his method 
and purpose. He magnifies his office as a minister 
of the Word of God. 

His method of presenting his message is seen 
in the following passage: 


“In the long run, every man follows the flag of 
his faith, He becomes to some extent, what he 
puts his deepest trust in. ‘The just shall live by 
his faith!’ But the unjust’ also lives by his faith. 
He is unjust because his innermost conviction is 
that the universe is founded on lies, not truth. 
Men do not lift themselves by their own boot- 
straps to higher levels; they are lifted by dynamic 
realities in which they have faith. Let the preacher 
be sure that he does not obscure the reality of 
faith in Christ behind theological subtleties and 
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technicalities. It is such faith that moulds char- 
acter.” 

No wiser words have been addresed to ministers 
as pastors than in the fifth lecture. It would help 
old and young ministers alike to read its wise 


and balanced statement of the pastoral office. 


Some to Be Pastors. By Peter H. PLeune. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1943. I91 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Pleune has two qualifications for writing 
this book. First he is the eminent Pastor of the 
Highland Presbyterian Church of Louisville, and 
second, he is Professor of Pastoral Theology in 
the Louisville Theological Seminary. His suc- 
cess in the ministry has been due not only to 
his ability as a preacher but his wise and under- 
standing approach to the pastoral office. What 
he says in this book is simple, honest, under- 
standing and sympathetic advice to students and 
ministers alike in their innumerable contacts with 
human beings. There is nothing stilted about the 
discussion. It is as though a man were sitting 
down with an acquaintance and sharing ideas on 
the way to meet the problems and irritations which 
are inevitable among people of various ages, cul- 
tures and temperaments. The minister is the only 
person on earth who has to deal with human 
life from the cradle to the grave. Like the doctor 
he must deal with the sick and the dying. Unlike 
the doctor he must also deal with the healthy. Woe 
betide him if he does not understand the words, 
“In your patience you shall win your souls.” Dr. 
Pleune has given us a useful discussion of pas- 
toral problems, and students will find his advice 
helpful. 

JoHN GARDNER 

The Community Church, 

Garden City, N. Y. 


Changing Emphases in American Preaching. By 
Ernest Trice THompson. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1943. 234 pages. $2.00. 


The author is Professor of Church History and 
Church Polity in Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia. He was invited to give the 
Stone lectures at Princeton Theological Seminary 
this year. 

In his lectures he has surveyed the American 
scene from Horace Bushnell to Walter Rau- 
schenbusch, endeavoring to show the background 
of each man who marked a changing emphasis in 
an unchanging gospel. Bushnell marks the begin- 
ning of American Liberalism; Henry Ward 
Beecher the popular revolt against Calvinism; 
Dwight L. Moody the high tide of Revivalism ; 
Washington Gladden the development of the 
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“New Theology”; and Walter Rauschenbusch the 
challenge of the Social Gospel. There is a sketch 
of each man’s early life and religious awakening, 
the growth of his mind, his break with older 
molds or methods, his distinctive contribution to 
his age, the strength and weakness of his posi- 
tion. We see each man consecrated to a high 
calling, fashioned by his time yet modifying or 
transforming the experience of his generation. 

The author has endeavored to present a true 
picture, and as far as is humanly possible, hidden 
any personal bias toward any of the movements 
he describes. The lectures are a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of Protestant Religion in 
America. 


Miscellaneous 


Yearbook of American Churches. 1943 Edition. 
Edited by Benson Y. Lanpis under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. Lebanon, Pa.: Sowers 
Printing Co., 1943. 


This yearbook, published biennially, contains 
invaluable information for anyone having any- 
thing to do with organized Christianity. The 
book opens with a calendar of the Christian year 
for 1943-1944-1945. The largest single section 
of the book is devoted to statistics of religious 
bodies in the United States. While these statis- 
tics are based upon the report of the Bureau 
of the Census, published in 1941, additional inquir- 
ies were made by the editor and ten bodies are 
listed in this yearbook which have not hitherto 
been reported. There is a list of cooperative 
bodies, including war service agencies. There is a 
“Field Directory of American Cooperative Chris- 
tianity.” Complete lists are given of theological 
seminaries, colleges and _ universities, religious 
periodicals, and service agencies. An excellent 
index is provided. 


The American Jewish Year Book. Volume 45. 
5704: September 30, 1943 to September 17, 
1944. Edited for the American Jewish Com- 
mittee by Harry SCHNEIDERMAN and Morris 
T. Fine. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America, 1943-5704. 704 
pages. 

While this volume is of primary interest to 

Jewish readers, it contains much information of 

value to non-Jews as well. Among five scholarly 


articles, the following, at least, have importance 

for anyone interested in scholarship: “American 

Jewish Scholarship: A Survey. In Honor of the 

Centenary of Kaufman Kohler,’ by Ismar Elbo- 

gen; “Jewish Book Collections in the United 

States. In Commemoration of the Centenary of 

Mayer Sulzberger,” by Adolph S. Oko. The lat- 

ter article contains detailed information about the 

libraries of such institutions as the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, the Hebrew 

Union College Library in Cincinnati, the Library 

of Dropsie College, et al. Some of this infor- 

mation is here published for the first time. 

Any teacher of religion will find the calendar 
of Jewish festivals, together with a brief explana- 
tion of each, valuable for reference. 

A complete list is given of Jewish National 
Organizations in the United States, of Federations 
and Welfare Funds, etc. 

Statistical tables provide much information re- 
garding distribution of Jews in different cities 
of the United States, and also in different cities 
and countries of the world. 

Space prevents further announcement, but this 
yearbook is a mine of information for those inter- 
ested in Jewish culture and the Jewish contribu- 
tion to American life. 

Nothing Ever Happens. And How It Does. Six- 
teen True Stories by Dororny CANFIELD 
FisHER and SARAH N. CLeGHoRN. Drawings 
by Esther Boston Bristol. Boston: The Bea- 
con Press, 1940. 180 pages. $2.00. Leader’s 
Guide by Grace E. Mayer-Oakes. 84 pages. 
No price given, 


The well-known authors who have written 
the stories explain in the introduction that the 
tales are “meant not only for the casual reader 
interested in short dramatic narratives. ... (but) 
primarily for groups of young adolescents inter- 
ested in reading together.” The reviewer has 
used the book in his home with one young adoles- 
cent and one daughter still younger and found 
that the stories held the interest and proved to be 
provocative of thought and evocative of enlight- 
ened attitudes. Some stories are more effective 
than others. The very first one, Nothing Ever 
Happens, is excellent. At least one of them, The 
Oxford Umbrella, based on the Oxford Pledge, is 
dated. It is to be hoped that these authors will 
continue to write such tales as these, which com- 
bine literary art, interest, and point. 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


Report of the Recording Secretary 


The N.A.B.I. has shown remarkable virility 
during 1943. Two sectional meetings were held 
early in the year—the Mid-western group in Janu- 
ary and on Feb. 13th a New England meeting at 
the Harvard Faculty Club. The latter was <om- 
bined with that of the Fellows on Religion in 
Higher Education. Both of these sectional meet- 
ings were reported in the Journal. 

All copies of the bulletin on “A Unit of Bible 
Study for Secondary Schools” are now in the 
custody of Dr. Beatrice Goff. Until she was 
elected last February all requests were answered 
by the secretary as in 1942 following Dr. Riven- 
burg’s death. 

The Editor of the Journal of Bible and Religion 
has included, among other excellent publications, 
the papers read at the sectional meetings as well 
as those prepared for the annual meeting of 
December, 1942. 

A letter of appreciation for the work of Pro- 
fessor E. W. K. Mould as treasurer was pre- 
pared with the aid of suggestions by Council 
members. A copy of this was published in the 
Journal and placed in the records of the Associa- 
tion. 

Several votes have been taken by the Coun- 
cil through correspondence. 

After a vote by the Council favoring such 
a procedure, President Brightman ruled that we 
proceed with plans to hold our December (1943) 
meeting in New York. 


All correspondence for 1943 in connection with 
the secretary’s work is now in the form of a 
loose leaf note book. This, in connection with 
last year’s record, makes a collection for the 
society to keep on file for historical purposes. 


The Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting 


Dr. Frank Lankard was chosen secretary pro 
tem and most of the following is based on his 
detailed report of proceedings. 

President Edgar S. Brightman convened the 
first business meeting of the N.A.B.I. on Tuesday, 
Dec. 28th, at 2.00 P. M. This and all succeeding 
sessions were held in the Jewish Theological 
Seminary. After making several announcements 
the President called for the report of the Treas- 
urer. The report was read and accepted. 


The President called for a report by the Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, Professor Mary 
E. Andrews. Dr. Andrews announced that all of 
the papers in the printed program would be read 
by the writers or by substitutes. This report 
was accepted. 

Dr. Eugene S. Ashton, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Vacancies, read his report. This was 
accepted. 

The President then proceeded with several 
matters of business. He reported that the Nomi- 
nating Committee would report at the Business 
Session on Wednesday, Dec. aoth. Special atten- 
tion was given by him to new and prospective 
members. An Auditing Committee consisting of 
Professors Elmer W. K. Mould and Floyd V. 
Filson was appointed. Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs and 
Dr. S. Burman Long were named as a Committee 
on Resolutions. 

The Association authorized that greetings be 
sent to the Mid-Western Branch. Professor Floyd 
V. Filson was asked to convey these greetings. 

President Brightman announced that the Council 
voted in its business meeting that the secretary 
pro tem send letters of regret and sympathy to the 
following members of the Council who were 
absent: Dr. Beatrice L. Goff, Professor Muriel 
S. Curtis, and Professor Florence B. Lovell, and 
the recording secretary. 

The Association voted that Professor John Paul 
Williams’ suggestion of an undergraduate major 
in religion be referred to next year’s program 
chairman. 

The Association went on record as recommend- 
ing to the new Council that an annual meeting 
be held next year if possible. Further business 
was postponed until after the following program: 

‘ 

President’s Address—“Authority and Personality” 

Professor Edgar S. Brightman, Boston Uni- 
versity 

“Relating Philosophy of Religion to the Culture 

of the Human Spirit” 
*Professor Bernard Eugene Meland, Pomona 
College. Read by Dr. Mary E. Andrews 
7:30 P. M. 
“Teaching Philosophy of Religion” 
Professor Gertrude C. Bussey, Goucher Col- 
lege 
“Teaching the History of Christian Thought” 
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Professor Virginia Corwin, Smith College 
“The Sacred in the Secular” 
*Dean Elizabeth P. Lam, Occidental College. 
Read by Jannette E. Newhall. 
Discussion 
Wednesday, December 29, 9:00 A. M. 
Symposium: “Teaching the New Testament” 
“Viewing the Synoptic Gospels in Relation to the 
Life of Jesus” 
Professor Elmer W. K. Mould, Elmira Col- 
lege 
“Viewing the Synoptic Gospels in Relation to the 
Developing Church” 
Professor William Scott, 
Women’s College 
“The Technique of a Course in the Life and 
Teachings of Paul” 
Professor S. Ralph Harlow, Smith College 
“Teaching the Gospel of John” 
*Dean Mary Ely Lyman, Sweet Briar College. 
Read by Prof. Frederick Clifton Grant. 
Discussion 


Randolph-Macon 


The final business session of the Association 
was convened by President Brightman on Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 29, at noon. 

President Brightman reported that the final 
report of the Editor of the Journal of Bible and 
Religion (Dr. Carl E. Purinton) had arrived 
and the same was read by Dr. Andrews. The 
Editor’s report was accepted with great apprecia- 
tion. 

The report of the Recording Secretary was 
read by the Secretary pro tem. It was accepted 
“with great appreciation.” (Take this with salt!) 

Professor Mould reported for the Auditing 
Committee. The Treasurer’s books were found 
to be in excellent order, and the Treasurer was 
commended for his fine services to the Associa- 
tion. The report was accepted. 

The budget for the year 1944 was presented 
by the Treasurer. The amount of money allo- 
cated to The Journal of Bible and Religion was 
increased from $1300 to $1400. The revision 
upward was made because of the increased cost of 
printing. It was suggested that $25 be allocated 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Vacancies. 
The budget for the coming year was adopted 
by the Association. 

At this point President Brightman called for 
the report of the Nominating Committee. Dr. 
Elmer W. K. Mould, Chairman, made the report 
and moved the following nominations: 


For President: Floyd V. Filson, McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


*Author not in attendance. 


THE ASSOCIATION 


For Vice President: Mary Ely Lyman, Sweet 
Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

For Recording Secretary: Herbert L. Newman, 
Colby College, Waterville, Me. 


For Corresponding Secretary: Beatrice Goff, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 

For Treasurer: Dwight M. Beck, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

For Program Chairman: Ivan G. Grimshaw, 
American International College, Springfield, 
Mass. 

For Chairman of the Committee on Vacancies: 
Eugene S. Ashton, Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Md. 

For Associate in Council for three years to ter- 
minate December, 1946: Frank G. Lankard. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was 
accepted and the officers were elected. 

Dr. Floyd V. Filson resigned as an Associate 
in Council because of his election to the presi- 
dency of the Association. His resignation was 
accepted. The Nominating Committee then pre- 
sented the name of Dr. Mary E. Andrews to fill 
out the unexpired term of Dr. Filson, namely, 
until December, 1944. The nomination of Dr. 
Andrews was accepted and she was duly elected. 

The President called for the report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee and it was read by Dr. S. 
Burman Long. The report was adopted as fol- 
lows: 

“The Members of the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors, at their annual meeting 
held in New York City, Dec. 28th and 29th, 
1943, wish to express their gratitude for cour- 


tesies shown and services rendered which made 
possible an enjoyable and stimulating mecet- 


ing. 
“To the Chairman of the Program Commit- 


tee, Dr. Mary Andrews, for painstaking and 
wise planning of the program for the meetings, 
and for her wise selection of speakers. 

“To the editor of the Journal of Bible and 
Religion, Dr. Carl E. Purinton, and his asso- 
ciates for serving the membership of the Assc- 
ciation with a magazine so rich in resources 
for professional workers in the field and with 
so many articles provocative of new anid 
searching thoughts. 

“To the Recording Secretary, Dr. Herbert 
Newman, for carrying on the details of the 
correspondence essential to the securing of at- 
tendance at the meeting. We deeply regret 
that illness in his family prevented him from 
being with us at the sponting, 

“To the Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Dr. E. W. K. Mould, for marshalling 
and appraising the leadership possibilities 
among us for the coming year. 

“To the President of the Association, Dr. 
Edgar S. Brightman, for his well-balanced and 
thought-provoking address, and for his guid- 
ance of the activities of the Association 
throughout the year. 

“For his presence with us and his participa- 
tion in the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors we 
hereby express our appreciation to Dr. Ismar 
J. Peritz, a founder and charter member of 
N.A.B.I. We also extend our sympathy to him 
in the death of his companion of the years, 
Mrs. Peritz, in May of this year. 
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College Textbooks For 


Re ticio US Ep UCATION 


ESSENTIALS OF BIBLE HISTORY 


By Elmer W. K. Mould, Elmira College. Every book of the Bibla receives sep- 
arate treatment, as well as the Apocrypha and Pseudephigrapha; lines of interest 
include geography, ethnology, archeology, anthropology, sociology, history, litera- 
ture, ethics and religion. Contains: Glossary, Chronological Chart, Bibliographies, 
Maps, 11 illustrations. 666 pages. $3.00 


A MANUAL OF BIBLE HISTORY 


By William G. Blaikie; Revised 1940, by Charles D. Matthews, Birmingham- 
Southern College. For Old Testament history, this is a recognized standard text; 
in its revision, while the original plan and spiritual quality have been rotained, 
Gospel and Apostolic history have been added; also new knowledge derived from 
archeology and research. 432 pages. $2.50 


A SURVEY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By J. M. Price, Southwestern Baptist Seminary; J. H. Chapman, Howard College; 
A. F. Tibbs, Baptist Bible Institute; L. L. Carpenter, Editor, Biblical Recorder. 
Covers approved procedures in teaching religion; backgrounds and principles of 
religious education; both within and ‘beyond the Church. 333 pages. ' $2.00 


THE OLD TESTAMENT SPEAKS 
By Carl Sumner Knopf, University of Southern California. For source material 
the student is sent directly to the Bible, for a knowledge of the history of the 
Hebrews and an appreciation of their literature and religion. 25 illustrations, 
12 colored maps, 372 pages. $2.50 
FAITHS MEN LIVE BY 
By John Olark Archer, Yale University. This is a study of the living faiths, with 
a@ comparison of religions and suggestions for collateral readings. 499 pp. $2.75 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


By Henry M. Battenhouse, Albion College. Backgrounds for the student’s ac- 
quaintance with Biblical scholarship in history, criticism, theology. 411 ni 


CAREER AND SIGNIFICANCE OF JESUS 


By Walter Bell Denny, Russell Sage Oollege. Outlines of Bible Study appear at 
beginning of each chapter and direct attention to Gospel readings. 466 ~—. 


WORKBOOK FOR OLD TESTAMENT STUDY 


By Ralph Daniel Heim, Lutheran Theological Seminary. The 55 exercises can be 
used with any text to guide the student in his work outside class. Paper ims 


TYPES OF LITERATURE IN OLD TESTAMENT 


By Edward cey Baldwin, University of Illinois. An opportunity to study 
the Bible as literature with classification according to literary form. 218 or 


SEND FOR “BOOKS OF RELIGION’’ FOLDER 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St. ee New York, N. Y. 
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“To all those who have prepared papers for 
the meeting, which have been sent to be read 
by others, or which have been read by the 
authors themselves; for the scholarship brought 
into directed focus and for their discriminating 
and stimulating thoughts. 

“These faithful ministries together not only 
have made possible our sessions, but also have 
helped greatly to give them their values. Each 
of us hereby expresses his appreciation and 
gratitude through these resolutions.” 

Signed: 
S. Burman Long 
Sophia Fahs 

Dr. Carl E. Purinton, in his report, called the 
attention of the Association to the fact that an 
opinion had--been expressed that the Journal of 
Bible and Religion should be merged with Re- 
ligious Education. The question of a merger 
was discussed and it was the opinion of the NABI 
that no merger shouid be attempted, at least at 
the present time. It was felt that The Journal 
of Bible and Religion has a unique function which 
is not being covered by Religious Edycation. 

Dr. Peritz spoke of the desirability of increas- 
ing the membership of the Association and cost 
of subscription to the Journal. This suggestion 
was referred to the Executive Council for study. 

President Brightman expressed appreciation for 
the quality of the papers and the participation in 
discussion of the members present. 

The closing event was a luncheon at the 
Women’s Faculty Club of Columbia University. 

Respectfully submitted 
Hersert L. NEWMAN, 
Recording Secretary. 


The Treasurer’s Report for the 
Year 1943 


Receipts 
Balance reported December 
31, 
Dues: 
Arrears for 1942 
Current for 1943 
Advance for 1944 
Subscriptions to Journal 
Bible and Religion: 
Arrears for 1942 
Current for 1943 
Advance for 1944 
Advertising in Journal of Bible 
and Religion 
Sale of literature 


248.20 
74.49 $2,333.74 


THE ASSOCIATION 


Disbursements 


Printing and distributing Jour- 
nor of Bible and Re- 
ligion 

Editor’s Expenses Journal of 
Bible and Religion 

Treasurer’s expenses 

Committee on Vacancies 

President’s expenses ‘42 
"43 

Association letterheads 

Somerset Press reprints 

Refund on reprints 

Annual meeting 

Bank service charges 

Balance in Lincoln National 
Bank and Trust 

Syracuse 


Qo; 


Accounts Receivable 


On deposit, Post Office, Som- 
100 copies of Syllabus, Miss 


Membership 


(As of December 31, 1943) 


Members paid for 1944 
Members paid for 1943 
Members in arrears for 1943 
Honorary members 


[February 


593.36 $2,333.74 


New members enrolled and paid during 


Members dropped during 1943 
By reason of death 


For non-payment of dues for 1942.... 


Members 
military service 


inactive at own _ request, 


Libraries and institutions paid for 1044 : 


(JBR) 


Libraries and institutions paid for 1943 


(JBR) 
JBR Exchanges 
Deceased : 


President Carl Sumner Knopf, 


June 23, 1942. 


Ph.D., 


= 
$1,412.17 

155.22 

80.84 

27.90 

23.12 } 

4.50 4 

2.50 

1.00 

14.64 

9.51 

$6.00 4 
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40 
12.00 1 
&§ 

36.00 
126.55 


